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WROUGHT 


Receive . . . classify . .. dispatch . . . that’s 
the job of the Hamlet Yard, North 
Carolina. This gathering point for five of 
the Seaboard’s principal main lines puts 
into play every modern device to handle 
this intricate, precision function in the 
shortest possible time. And there’s no 
room in this split-minute timetable for 
delays caused by piping failures in vital 


BYERS 


services. To guard against this hazard, 
the Line’s Engineering Department in 
Norfolk, Virginia, selected wrought iron 
pipe for fuel lines, yard air lines, Diesel 
fuel lines, and drainage lines. In these 
services, and in the radiant heating system 
in the Diesel Shop, more than 130 tons of 
corrosion-resistant wrought iron was used. 

Our Railway Booklet tells more about 


IRON PIPE keeps cars rolling 
at Seaboard Air Line’s new Hamlet Yard 


wrought iron pipe in these and other 
railway services. You'll find it profitable 
to send for a copy. 

A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Atlanta, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco. Export 
Department: New York, N.Y. 


Available throughout the world. 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 


WROUGHT IRON 


TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY STEEL PRODUCTS 








TEXACO AIRTAC 


assures maximum 
air filter efficiency 


TE X AC ©] 4 IR TA C is a special gel-type air filter coating designed to assure 


maximum collection efficiency from all railroad diesel air filters. It has remarkable 
stability under application temperatures, high demulsibility, and is non-foaming. You 
can count on it for— 

Smooth, Uniform Coverage: Texaco Airtac adheres readily, provides a smooth, uni- 
form coating without dry spots or excess accumulations that might cause webbing on 
the screens. 

High Dust Retention: Texaco Airtac traps and retains all dust it contacts. As dust builds 
up, the Texaco Airtac is “wicked” through it—always presenting a fresh oil surface to 
ensnare further dirt, regardless of air velocity or dust concentration. 

No Creeping, No Dripping: Texaco Airtac will not creep, drip or melt off screens even 
at ambient temperatures as high as 185° F, Nor will rain or snow cause loss of coating 
or impair efficiency. 

Texaco Airtac is easy to apply, easy to remove. For full information, call the nearest 
Texaco Railway Sales Office in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis 
or Atlanta. Or write The Texas Company, Railway Sales, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Railroad Lubricants 0g STATES 


AND SYSTEMATIC ENGINEERING SERVICE 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE on television . . . Saturday nights, NBC 





Put it where the going’s 


place. The pawls make positive adjustment easy: just dis- 


When heavily-loaded wheels lead into a turnout it takes a 
little giant to brace the straining rail. That’s why you can 
find Bethlehem’s 811 Rail Brace standing guard on so many 
leading railroads. You can put this sturdy brace where the 
going’s rough, and it will never budge. 

The 811 owes its stubbornness to some unique features 
of design. First, the brace itself is firmly welded to the switch 
plate. Next, driven between the brace and rail web is a 
rugged forged wedge containing an angular spring steel 
piece which can take a compressive force of 20,000 Ib. 
Slippage is virtually prevented by the compression alone. 

But just to clinch things, the 811 has two pawls which 
are turned down into slots in the wedge, locking it into 


engage them, move the wedge to right or left, then re-position 
the pawls in the slots. Spacing of the slots permits you to 
make adjustments in 1/16-in. increments. 

A trial will convince you that the 811 Rail Brace is fool- 
proof and highly efficient. As a first step in getting acquainted 
with this steadfast little brute, why not let a Bethlehem 
representative take you to a nearby installation? You can 
reach him through the nearest Bethlehem sales office. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM §)] RAIL BRACE 
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Why not Go Lfo Go 


for multiple track ? 


In multiple-track territory with UNION C.T.C. and reverse running on all tracks, 
track maintenance is speeded since repairs on one track can be handled effi- 
ciently with little or no interference to movement of trains on the other tracks. 


Centralized Traffic Control has proved 
highly successful on single- and 
double-track lines, and more and 
more railroads are applying it to 
multiple-track operations where it 
promises even greater benefits. 

For example, 3 tracks, all signaled 
for train operation in either direction 
and with centralized control of all 
interlockings, will have a capacity 
equal to or greater than 4 tracks 
where point to point interlocking 
control is used and each pair of 
tracks is signaled for train operation 
in one direction only. 


You gain the advantage of ex- 
tremely flexible operation when one 
track is blocked or out of service due 
to an emergency or to maintenance 
work. What’s more, you completely 
eliminate the expense of 2 crossovers 
at each interlocking as well as the 
cost of maintaining a fourth track, 
and can use the rails and track mate- 
rials in other locations. 

Similarly, in 2-track territory, a 
layout with 2 crossovers at each in- 


terlocking, and with reverse running 
on both tracks, will have a much 
greater capacity than double-track 
territory with passing sidings and 
the tracks signaled for single direc- 
tion running. 

Union Switch & Signal is prepared 
to help you analyze your traffic con- 
trol problems through a competent 
staff of traffic control engineers. Write 
or call our nearest office for complete 
information. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE SN PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK 


* CHICAGO. ST. 


LOUIS +> SAN FRANCISCO 
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Week at a Glance 


Guideposts for becoming successful executives were 
offered to mechanical officers at last week’s Chicago 


meetings of four railroad associations. é 


‘““Where can you use atomic power more usefully than 
in a locomotive?” asks Maryland’s Senator Butler. He 
told the press last week he expects to draft legislation 
for the construction of such a locomotive. 11 


FORUM: “Union shop”—is it a remedy or a malady? 
This is not a question to be decided on the basis of 
whether one does or does not believe in unions. The 
long-run question is whether it is in the national interest 
to allow unions to enjoy monopoly powers. 37 


Floods hit Eastern roads last month with unprecedented 
force. This week we describe and picture the extent 
of the damage and outline the traffic detours set up to 
cope with the emergency. 38 


. .. But they have come back fighting. Men, machines 
and money have been poured into tke task of rehabilita- 
tion, and all main lines affected are now back in service, 
though slow orders will prevail as work continues. 42 


Traditional differentials in rate-making are analyzed 
in the light of today’s conditions by Alan M. White, 
first-prize winner in the essay contest on that topic con- 
ducted by Railway Age and sponsored by Monon Presi- 


dent Brown. 46 


Pullman Company’s new “Slumbercoach” is an ar- 
rangement adapted to the standard passenger car body 
which would provide comfortable, even luxurious, ac- 
commodations for 62 daytime passengers and inclosed 
sleeping space, complete with toilet and lavatory, for 31 
overnight travelers. 50 


Television and microwave have been combined by the 
Rock Island in an experimental set-up that enabled 





HERTZ 


rail-auto 
travel 
plan! 


Your biggest competitor, of course, is the private auto- 
mobile, which last year was largely responsible for the 
9 per cent drop in railroad passenger miles! 

The Hertz Rail-Auto Travel Plan has already switched 
millions of passenger miles from rubber to rail... and 
it can switch millions more. 

What is the potential? Well, last year motorists drove 
an estimated 520 billion miles between cities... not 
because they wanted to, but because of the need of cars 
at their destinations. That’s the potential that awaits 
tapping. And the way to tap it is the Hertz Rail-Auto 
Travel Plan! 


HOW YOU CAN SWITCH EXTRA PASSENGER 
REVENUE TO YOUR RAILROAD WITH 
THE HERTZ RAIL-AUTO TRAVEi PLAN 


1. TRY the Rail-Auto Travel Plan yourself. Enjoy its 
many advantages. See for yourself why thousands of 
travelers prefer it to highway travel. 

2. TELL your ticket agents about the 10% commission 
Hertz pays them. Urge them to ask passengers this 
simple question: ‘‘May I reserve a car from Hertz at your 
destination?” It takes only a few minutes to fill out the 
reservation forms ...and the Hertz office concerned 
will pay—promptly—10% commission on the total 
rental charge. 

3. FREE! To remind your passengers of Hertz Service 
and the Rail-Auto Travel Plan, Hertz provides 314” 
signs attractively printed with these words: “Reserve 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 
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ett 3 
your Hertz Rent A Car from your ticket agent.’’ These 
signs clamp on the grill of your ticket agents’ windows. 

Hertz also provides for the counters of your ticket 
agents and for ticket envelopes, small 2” x 414” folders 
describing Hertz Service and the Rail-Auto Travel Plan. 
Both items are available in any quantity at no charge. 
4. HERTZ now spends over $1,000,000 a year in lead- 
ing national magazines to sell the Rail-Auto Travel Plan. 
In your own advertising, promote the Plan. Show its 
many advantages. Use displays in your ticket offices. 
Advertise the Plan in your timetables ...on your bill- 
boards . . . highway over-passes. 
5. AND REMEMBER —only Hertz—the world’s larg- 
est rent a car system—offers 30 years’ experience... 
with more than 10,700 cars at nearly 900 offices in over 
550 cities throughout the world. Every car is new, 
clean ...and Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil . . . Pub- 
lic Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insur- 
ance, and $100.00 deductible collision protection—at no 
extra cost! Hertz has more than 1,500,000 people who 
hold Hertz Charge Cards and Courtesy Cards. Also, 
Hertz honors Rail Credit Cards. 
6. HERTZ will install service counters or direct line 
“Call a Car’’ phones in your terminals on concession. 
This added service has proved to be“directly and in- 
directly profitable for many railroads—through the addi- 
tional Rail-Auto travel they promote. For full infor- 
mation, or for reservation forms and display material, 
write direct to Hertz Rent A Car System, Department 
D95 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Phone: WEbster 9-5165. = 
Dept. D-95, 218 S. Wabash Ave., bier xf 
Chicago 4, Illinois; ' y 
Phone: WEbster 9-5165 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, seven months 
$5,684,845,763 
5,389,480,775 
Operating expenses, seven months 
$4,301,482,889 
4,316,285,150 
Taxes, seven months 
$ 613,146,288 
509,657,790 
Net railway operating income, seven months 
1955 $ 622,823,893 
416,549,883 
Net income estimated, seven months 
$ 490,000,000 
283,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 
September 13, 1955 97.59 
September 14, 1954 70.54 
Carloadings, revenue freight 
Thirty-five weeks, 1955 24,940,518 
Thirty-five weeks, 1954 22,530,509 
Average daily freight car surplus 
Wk. ended Sept. 10, 1955 .... 5,056 
Wk. ended Sept. 11, 1954 .... 74,134 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended Sept. 10, 1955 .... 9,744 
Wk. ended Sept. 11, 19564 .... 611 
Freight cars on order 
August 1, 1955 42,888 
August 1, 1954 12,889 
‘reight cars delivered 
Seven months, 1955 19,340 
Seven months, 1954 25,403 
Average number of railroad employees 
Mid-July 1955 1,090,756 
Mid-July 1954 1,078,232 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


officers in the road’s LaSalle Street Terminal in Chicago 
to watch activities on the station platforms at Engle- 
wood, six miles distant. 52 


Few friends for present controls of tranportation 
showed up at the recent stimulating meeting in Boston 
of the American Society of Traffic & Transportation. 
Urgent need for reducing—but not terminating—rail- 
road regulation was firmly established by able scholars 
Dearing, Healy and Koontz. Brown Company’s Laur- 
ence Whittemore said the territorial rate associations 
need “overhauling,” their inflexibility in his opinion 
having “cost the railroads a great many carloads of 


freight.” 53 


BRIEFS 


Last call has been sounded by the New York Railroad 
Club for entries in its seventh annual essay contest. 
Papers must be in by October 1. 


Roadmasters and Bridge & Building men from rail- 
roads all over the country are gathering in Chicago this 
week for the annual conventions of their associations. 
Proceedings will be reported in next week’s Railway 


Age. 


Advice from its commuter customers is what the New 
Haven is inviting. Invitations have been extended to 
communities along its line to set up committees to dis- 
cuss with railroad representatives things about its serv- 
ice and policies they don’t like. 


Life insurance companies in New England, meanwhile, 
are being sounded out on participating in a $10 million 
loan to the New Haven to meet the cost of restoring its 
lines after the catastrophic August floods. 


A strike vote will be up for discussion when BLF&E 
general chairmen meet in Chicago September 21. Union 
action was prompted by “unsatisfactory developments” 
in negotiating a 28 cents an hour wage increase for 
yard-service enginemen who convert to a 40 hour week. 
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Section 22 Rates Compensatory 


So says Defense Department, reviewing its experiences with 
them; approves special filing rule proposal 


The Defense Department, in a review 
of its experience with Section 22 rates, 
stated that “in a majority of instances 
the per car mile earnings of Section 22 
rail traffic are higher than those ap- 
plicable on tariff rates governing com- 
mercial shippers.” 

The review, prepared under Ear] B. 
Smith, director of transportation and 
communications, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, went on to en- 
dorse the proposal of an Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiner which 
would require filing of Section 22 quo- 
tations with the ICC at the same time 
the rates are filed with the government 
agency to which they are offered (Rail- 
way Age, August 1, page 11). 

Effect of this special filing rule, 
the review stated, would be to “reduce 
to a minimum some of the abuses. . 
that have become associated with the 
use of Section 22 as a rate publishing 
medium.” 

Among these “abuses,” the re- 
view reported, are: The weakening of 
transportation preparedness for de- 
fense through unsound use of the sec- 
tion by carriers for competitive rea- 
sons; and “a tremendous burden” on 
military traffic agencies resulting from 
“multitudinous, voluntarily submitted 


rate tenders” where carriers seek to 
meet competition. 

The advantages of the section, how- 
ever, include the following, according 
to the Defense Department review: 
Quick establishment of rates, rules 
and regulations; retroactive applica- 
tion or cancellation of the quotation 
where justified; maintenance of securi- 
ty in shipments of classified materials: 
and freedom from burdens on shippers 
since the rates “are fully compensa- 
tory to the carriers.” 

As to the last advantage, the review 
said “Department of Defense rate ne- 
gotiations are conducted in accordance 
with sound freight rate-making princi- 
ples. An examination of these negotia- 
tions and the resulting rate adjustments 
will definitely disclose that the trans- 
portation charges as provided by ad- 
justed rates are fully compensatory 
to the carriers” and, in the main, pro- 
duce car mile earnings above those 
earned through commercial tariffs. 

The review noted that this important 
contention is corroborated by a report 
on Section 22 quotations made by the 
ICC’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics in its August “Transport 
Economics” (Railway Age, August 29, 
page 11). 





JUST EIGHT DAYS after fabrication 
began on a job which normally would 
take several months, U.S. Steel’s 
American Bridge Division completed 
and shipped two 109-ft girders to re- 
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place an Erie Railroad span washed 
out by Hurricane Diane’s floods in 
August. Workers at the division’s Am- 
bridge, Pa., plant are shown saying 
“goodbye” to the girders. 


Repeal of the section would re- 
sult in transportation of military prop- 
erty “at unreasonably high rates” be- 
cause of the urgency involved, the 
review stated. Deprived of the adjust- 
ment provisions of the section, the re 
view stated, the military. services would 
be forced to litigation and proceedings 
before the ICC to obtain adjustments 
with resulting need for additional gov- 
ernment traffic personnel. Additionally, 
the review stated, repeal of the section 
would greatly increase the duties of 
the commission. 


Mechanical Groups Told 
How a Man Gets Ahead 


Five guideposts for becoming a suc- 
cessful executive were offered to 
mechanical officers at last week’s meet- 
ing of four railroad associations at 
Chicago. 

At a joint meeting of the four 
groups, W. M. Keller, executive vice- 
chairman and director of research for 
the AAR’s Mechanical Division, labeled 
a mechanical officer as “a sort of com- 
bined engineer, scientist, production 
expert and personnel manager. But,” 
he added, “we seldom find him in high 
executive positions.” 

Mr. Keller said more emphasis on 
formal education, a greater understand- 
ing of what goes on in other depart- 
ments, more knowledge of the railroad, 
better means of expression and willing- 
ness to accept criticism cheerfully are 
attributes that will help a man get 
ahead. 

Other speakers at the Chicago meet- 
ings included ICC Commissioner Owen 
Clarke; F. S. Hales, president, Nickel 
Plate: W. T. Rice, president, Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, and 
D. A. Fawcett, vice-president, New 
York Central. 

The railroad officers discussed details 
of the Cabinet Committee Report on 
Transportation, submitted to President 
Eisenhower last April. They called for 
“all-out” railroad support of the re- 
port’s major provisions, including, as 
Mr. Rice pointed out, the one that 
would give all common carriers new 
freedom in rate making. 

Commissioner Clarke discussed the 
impact of new operating practices on 
safety, pointing out that “the desire to 
progress is not a license to cut corners.” 
He said responsible railroad officers 
must see that new practices adopted for 
operating economies do not adversely 
affect the safety of travelers or em- 
ployees. 

The railroad organizations meeting 
in Chicago were the Air Brake Associ- 
ation, Car Department Officers, Loco- 
motive Maintenance Officers Associa- 
tion, and the Railway Fuel and 





Traveling Engineers Association. A 
complete report of the convention will 
appear in the November issue of Rail- 
way Locomotives & Cars, companion 
magazine to Railway Age. 


Figures of the Week 





Freight Car Loadings 


Leadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended September 10 totaled 706,- 
575 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on September 15. 
This was a decrease of 87,617 cars, or 
11%, compared with the previous week; 
an increase of 105,050 cars, or 17.5%, 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year; and a decrease of 3,979 cars, 
or 0.6%, compared with the equivalent 
1953 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 3 totaled 794.,- 
192 cars; the summary, compiled by 
the Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, September 3 
District 1955 1954 1953 
Eastern 1 131,803 
Alleghany .. 
Pocahontas 
Southern ....... 
Northwestern 
Central Western 
Southwestern ... 


Total Western 


Districts 330,795 


794,192 


291,476 326,508 


Total All Roads 688,492 799,080 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products ..... i , 48,731 
Livestock ; ’ 8,039 
Coal . ’ , 7 136,903 
Coke . j ; 12,258 
Forest Products . 44,716 
| eae 94,520 
Merchandise |.c.1. f 70,395 
Miscellaneous 384,368 383,518 
794,192 
791,977 
780,863 
775,397 
765,452 


799,080 
818,461 
817,446 
807,622 
785,349 


688,492 
676,698 
478,624 
685,272 
667,592 


September 3 
August 27 
August 20 
August 13 
August 6 


Cumulative totol, 
35 weeks ....24,940,518 22,530,509 26,149,327 


Competitive Transport 





Intercity Truck Tonnage 
Up 14% in Second Quarter 


Intercity truck tonnage reached a 
record high of 62,997,750 tons of 
freight hauled in the second quarter 
of 1955 according to the American 
Trucking Associations. 

This figure, ATA said, surpassed the 
previous second quarter record set in 
1953 by 6.2%. The figure was 14% 
higher than the second quarter ton- 
nage for 1954, ATA announced. This 
marked the third consecutive quarter 
in which intercity common and con- 
tract carriers hauled more tonnage 


THESE VESTIBULE VENDORS have 
won favorable passenger reaction since 
being installed in parlor-lounge cars 
of the Kansas City Southern’s “Flying 
Crow” trains between Kansas City, 


Kans., and Port Arthur, Tex. The 
self-service machines offer soft drinks 
in five flavors, coffee, sandwiches, 
pies and rolls, the prices for which 
are moderate. 





than in the corresponding quarter of 
the previous year, the announcemen‘ 
stated. 

Carriers of general freight accounted 
for about half the total tonnage, shov- 
ing a 13.5% increase over the serond 
quarter of 1954, ATA said. while liquid 
petroleum carriers who hauled ahont 
a fourth of the total tonnage. regis- 
tered a 9.0% gain. 


Bus Operators Face 
Cut in Revenues 


Operators of the nation’s buses, 
faced with a drop in revenues and a 
higher operating ratio, must search 
for ways to capture more business if 
they are to survive, ICC Commissioner 
Owen Clarke said last week. 

In a speech before the National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Operators a’ 
Chicago, Commissioner Clarke said the 
most important single thing bus oper- 
ators can do is “improve upon the 
quality of the transportation service 
you sell.” 

“Based upon complaints received 
by the ICC, it seems quite apparent 
that you are not uniformly providing 
the kind of service the traveling public 
expects or is entitled to,” the com- 
missioner declared. 

He listed five categories of com- 
plaints: Discourteous and unreason- 
able drivers; dirty and unsanitarv 
buses; dirty and unsanitary terminals 
—particularly rest rooms—and inade- 
quate food facilities; delays in transit 
caused by breakdown of equipment: 
advertising and selling tickets on 
through. air-conditioned buses and fail- 
ing to furnish that service. 


The commissioner said complaints 
about drivers indicate that “all too 
frequently” passengers are left stranded 
at intermediate stops by buses depart- 
ing before the announced time, or be- 
cause the driver failed to check his 
loading. 

Complaints about unsanitary buses 
have been of “considerable concern” 
to the commission, Mr. Clarke con- 
tinued. He suggested that every car- 
rier set up corrective programs. As 
to delays caused by equipment failure, 
he said complaints are becoming more 
frequent and “may indicate a lack of 
adequate maintenance programs on the 
part of some carriers.” 

“Your industry must do every- 
thing within its power to remove the 
causes of complaints,” the commission- 
er declared. “By giving thoughtful ai- 
tention to these difficult operational 
problems I sincerely believe you have 
a genuine opportunity to regain a sub- 
stantial amount of lost patronage, or, 
at least. to prevent any further diver- 
sion of traffic.” 

Earlier in his remarks. Commissioner 
Clarke had noted that operating reve- 
nues of Class I intercity motor carriers 
of passengers fell from $403.4 million 
in 1953 to $368.8 million in 1954. a 
drop of 8.6%; the number of revenne 
passengers declined 12.5%, and the 
operating ratio increased from 89.9% 
to 91.5%. 


AAR’s Hale Says Truckers 
Should Pay for Road Use 
A spokesman for the Association of 


American Railroads told a San 
Francisco audience September 13 that 
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55% of California highway costs comes 
from designs needed to support heavy 
trucks. 

But, he declared as he urged equit- 
able road financing, there are only 
700,000 heavy trucks in the country, 
slightly more than 1% of the 58 
million motor vehicles on the nation’s 
highways. 

The spokesman was Hal H. Hale, 
highway transportation assistant to the 
vice-president of the AAR, for 12 years 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 
He was addressing the Commonwealth 
Club of California. 

Stating that gasoline taxes are an 
inadequate method of distributing road 
costs, he said it is only “common just- 
ice” that heavy vehicles should pay 
taxes according to the benefits they 
derive from road use. He said a truck 
with a 30-ton load and getting five 
miles to the gallon of fuel, obtains for 
the tax it pays on each gallon 150 ton- 
miles of highway use, roughly five 
times as much as a passenger auto run- 
ning about 15 miles per gallon. 

Mr. Hale said truckers took a “dim 
view” of pay-as-you-go highway legisla- 
tion in the recent session of Congress 
but added that the “Federal Govern- 
ment not only has the right but it also 
has the responsibility to set up a sound 
financing procedure for such tremend- 
ous expenditures, and that procedure 
must of necessity include an adequate 
user charge on those who operate over 
the highways for private gain.” 


Operations 





PRR’s Common Carrier 
TOFC Has Doubled 


Patronage of the Pennsylvania’s 
TrucTrain service by motor common 
carriers more than doubled in the first 
six months of operation, according to 
the company which serves as coordi- 
nator between the railroad and_ the 
truckers. 

Eugene F. Ryan, president of the 
Rail-Trailer Company, said 1,371 motor 
carrier trailers were handled on Truc- 
Trains between Chicago and New York 
or Philadelphia in August. 

“Adding the traffic now being han- 
dled between the two Eastern cities 
and St. Louis, which started in May, 
the motor carriers loaded a total of 
1,578 trailers on PRR flat cars in 
August,” Mr. Ryan said. This was, 
he added, a 54% increase over the 
previous peak month of June. 

In the week of August 29 alone, 
nearly 500 trailers were handled, Mr. 
Ryan continued. He said this high 
mark “foreshadows a volume of busi- 
ness this fall which we believe will 
surpass anything thus far developed 
by any railroad in the field of trailer- 
on-flat-car service.” 


The PRR, meanwhile, has added 
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Pittsburgh to the list of cities at which 
TrucTrain service is available to motor 
common carriers. This latest extension 
was on September 14. 

An order has also been placed by 
the PRR for 100 additional 75-ft flat 
cars for use in TrucTrain service 
(Railway Age, September 5, page 10). 


PRR Extends TrucTrain for 
Common-Carrier Truckers 


Hauling highway trailers of common- 
carrier truckers on railroad flat cars 
between Pittsburgh and Chicago, St. 
Louis and New York was begun by the 
Pennsylvania September 14. 

This, the second extension of Truc- 
Train service for common-carrier truck- 
ers since it was inaugurated last March, 
is in addition to the TrucTrain service 
in which the PRR carries its own high- 
way trailers on flat cars between these 
cities. Previously, common-carrier Truc- 
Train service was provided between 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

Service between Pittsburgh and New 
York and Chicago is overnight, with 
second-morning arrival being provided 
in the Pittsburgh-St. Louis service. 

The Rail-Trailer Company, headed 
by Eugene F. Ryan, is acting as liaison 
between truckers and the PRR in the 
service. Rail-Trailer also performs 
terminal services, including loading and 
unloading trailers. 

To handle an increased volume of 
trailers, the PRR’s Island Avenue yard 
in Pittsburgh has been altered and its 
facilities expanded. Terminal for trail- 
ers for the New York area will be the 





BOSTON & MAINE RECEIVES ITS 
64th Budd-built “Highliner’—left to 
right: Cameron McKay, B&M conduc- 
tor; Robert A. Sherman, Budd sales 
manager; P. J. Mullaney, B&M vice- 
president—traffic; E. fF.  Sinelair, 
assistant to executive vice-president, 


new TrucTrain facility at Meadows 
yard, Kearny, N.J. In Chicago, new 
facilities of the 55th Street yard will be 
used. For the St. Louis area, the term- 
inal will be the Rose Lake yard in 
East St. Louis, III. 

Trailers from Pittsburgh to New 
York or Chicago leave the Island Ave- 
nue yard in the afternoon on two fast 
freight trains started last spring to 
move common-carrier trailers in through 
service. They arrive at their destina- 
tions the next morning. Trailers for 
Pittsburgh from Chicago and New York 
leave late at night and arrive at Island 
Avenue yard the next afternoon. Trail- 
ers between Pittsburgh and St. Louis 
leave the yards in the evening and 
arrive at their destination the second 
morning. 


B&M Uses 64 RDCs to 
Make Up 984 Trains 


The Boston & Maine recently re- 
ceived its 64th rail diesel car from 
the Budd Company, making the rail- 
road the largest operator of Budd 
RDCs in the world. The B&M now 
uses the 64 cars to operate 984 trains 
a week in what the road calls its 
“Highliner” service. 

It is estimated by the road that use 
of the new equipment will reduce op- 
erating costs about $1,700,000 a year 
and will permit retirement of 235 pas- 
senger coaches and 60 steam locomo- 
tives. 

Under operating schedules set up 
for the new cars. they will operate 
over all sections of the road, giving 
almost solid operation on the midday 


B&M; H. Alpert, B&M vice-president- 
general counsel; F. W. Rourke, B&M 
vice-president—operating; L. J. Kier- 
nan, B&M executive vice-president; 
G. F. Glacy, B&M vice-president—ac- 
counting and finance; and Richard W. 
DeMott, public relations, Budd. 





TODAY AND YESTERDAY were 
coupled in Louisville recently when 
the L&N displayed the first of 13 new 
60-seat coaches now being delivered. 
(That’s “Yesterday,” just visible at 
the right.) The new coaches, costing 
$1.8 million, are being placed in 


and Sunday schedules. On long-distance 
runs, the cars are in service between 
White River Junction. Vt.. and Boston: 
Troy, N.Y., and Boston; Portland, Me., 
and Boston: North Conway, N.H., and 
Boston; and Concord, N.H., and Bos- 
ton. In the shorter commuter service, 
the “Highliners” run between Boston 
and Rockport, Mass., Lowell, Haver- 
hill, Fitchburg, and Portsmouth, N.H. 


Law & Regulation 





Cabinet Report Hearing 
To Be Held This Week 


With Congressional hearings on the 
Cabinet Report on _ Transportation 
Policy scheduled to start today, the 
Association of American Railroads has 
distributed a booklet outlining the pro- 
posals made in the report. 

The booklet sets forth what it holds 
to be the main effects that adoption of 
the proposals would achieve and 
attempts to answer or refute several of 
the questions and criticisms raised in 
connection with the report. 

The report, made at the request of 
President Eisenhower under the direc- 
tion of a committee of cabinet members 
headed by Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, recommended to Congress a 
series of changes in the National Trans- 
portation Policy. As detailed in Railway 
Age, April 25, page 49, the report 
called for a new approach to trans- 
portation regulation based on more 
rate-making freedom to reflect changes 
in the transportation industry. 

A hearing to be conducted by Con- 
gressman Oren Harris, Democrat of 
Arkansas, is scheduled to be held on 
the report today. Leading off the testi- 
mony will be Secretary Weeks who may 
be accompanied by other cabinet 


service this month and next, in the 
“Humming Bird,” the ‘“Pan-Ameri- 
ean,” and the “South Wind.” Inter- 
iors feature foam-rubber seats and a 
frosted glass partition at mid-car 
which is decorated with photographic 
murals. 


members and a representative of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Follow- 
ing the government appearance, repre- 
sentatives of the transportation industry 
are scheduled to testify as follows, 
though not necessarily in this order: 

J. Carter Fort, vice-president and 
general counsel, AAR; James F. 
Pinkney, general counsel, American 
Trucking Associations; Chester C. 
Thompson, president, American Water- 
ways Operators; and Giles Morrow, 
Freight Forwarders Institute. 

The AAR’s booklet defended the 
proposals of the Cabinet Report, stating 
that the railroads would be given no 
rights that other forms of transporta- 
tion do not or would not have. Further, 
it states, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would, under the proposals 
maintain its authority to contro] mini- 
mum and maximum rates while allow- 
ing greater freedom in competitive rate- 
making. Basis for the Cabinet Commit- 
tee’s recommendations, the booklet 
reports, is that the government has 
failed to “adjust its regulatory capacity 
to changed conditions” with the result 
“rate maladjustments” have developed. 


Equalization Seen as Key 
Matter Facing RR Tax Men 


Tax equalization, or the lack of it, 
is “the most important subject con- 
fronting a railroad tax man today,” ac- 
cording to Max L. Boydston, tax com- 
missioner of the Milwaukee. 

Mr. Boydston, in a speech at Bell- 
vue, Iowa, said the inequity between 
assessment of railroad property and 
that of property in general is com- 
parable to the “grossly inequitable” 
tax treatment between railroads and 
their competitors. 

Among factors which have produced 
this situation, Mr. Boydston said, is 
the general policy of assessing both 
farm lands and city and town property 
at their prewar valuation, while in- 


creasing “substantially” the assessed 
values of railroad property. 

In Iowa, farm real estate valuations 
increased only 8.07% between 1941 
and 1954, he said. The valuation of 
city and town lots increased 9.28% in 
the same period, while railroad prop- 
erty valuation went up 25.9%. 

Because of “systematic and general 
undervaluation of farm and city proper- 
ties, the railroads of Iowa are paying 
taxes on a greater proportion of actual 
value than are other types of property 
generally,’ Mr. Boydston declared. 
“Railroads are carrying an unjust 
proportion of the burden of supporting 
schools and local government.” 

Mr. Boydston cited Iowa merely as 
one example. In one neighboring state, 
he said, the director of revenue admits 
that property is assessed at 53% of 
true value, while railroad property is 
assessed at 85%; in another state, the 
percentages are 30 and 65. 

“In practically no state do we feel 
reasonable equity exists,” he declared. 

Mr. Boydston is currently serving as 
president of the Western Association 
of Railway Tax Commissioners. 


Equipment & Supplies 





Air-Conditioned Car 
Tested on NY Subway 


New York’s first air-conditioned sub- 
way car was tested under service con- 
ditions on September 8. 

For trial and demonstration purposes, 
the test car was operated as one unit 
of a regular nine-car train between 
Times square, Manhattan, and Main 
street, Flushing, on the Flushing line 
of the New York City Transit Author- 
ity’s IRT division. To simulate normal 
operating conditions as closely as pos- 
sible, all three passenger doors on the 
side of the car away from station 
platforms were opened at each of the 
19 intermediate stops on the 10-mile, 
45-minute, combination subway-ele- 
vated run; while the car was occupied 
by approximately 50 representatives 
of the Transit Authority, equipment 
manufacturers and press. 

Dry-bulb temperature inside the car 
remained constant at 71-72 deg. Com- 
parable temperature in an adjacent 
car, equipped only with normal air 
circulating fans and carrying fewer 
passengers, varied from 79 to 85 deg. 

Air-conditioning equipment con- 
sisted of four 114-ton units built into 
the space between the inner ceiling 
and outer roof of the car. Each unit, 
fully self-contained, includes a motor 
compressor, a condenser, cooling coils 
and controls. Air is taken in through 
ceiling grilles adjacent to each con- 
ditioning unit; passed through cooling 
coils; dehumidified; and distributed 
back into the car body through spe- 
cially designed air deflectors at the 
base of each unit. These deflectors are 
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built to circulate the cooled and de- 
humidified air throughout the car. 

The conditioning equipment was sup- 
plied by the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., New Haven, Conn., work- 
ing with the Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, N.Y., and Transit Authority 
engineers. The car itself was of the 
R-15 type, built by ACF Industries, 
and placed in service in March 1950. 

H. F. Kneen, president of Safety, 
estimated the cost of the air-condition- 
ing units at $700 each, plus installa- 
tion, but said this figure could be 
materially reduced if the units were 
to be produced in substantial volume. 
He pointed out that, while four units 
would be sufficient for IRT cars, the 
larger cars operated on the BMT and 
IND divisions of the New York sub- 
way system would require six. 

The test car will be continued in 
regular operation to determine its per- 
formance under full service conditions. 


Sen. Morse Wants ICC to 
Investigate Car Shortages 


Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat of 
Oregon, in a letter to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Chairman Hugh W. 
Cross, has called for “a very searching 
investigation” of alleged car shortages 
in Oregon. 

He informed Mr. Cross that he has 
been informed of worsening shortages 
of cars needed by lumber shippers and 
stated that accusations had been made 
to him that the Southern Pacific is 
discriminating against these shippers in 
favor of others in California. 

Such a practice would be one “that 
cannot be endured” if it actually exists, 
the Senator declared. 

He urged the ICC to go into the car 
shortage and car repair situation and 
called for a complete reappraisal of the 
rail freight system. He declared that 
reports coming to him “lend strong 
support to the oft-repeated charge that 
the American railroads are concen- 
trating too heavily on amassing profits 
and too little on rendering to the 
American public the kind of railroad 
service to which it is entitled.” 

Commissioner Cross’ office reported 
that a reply to the Senator’s letter will 
be drafted as quickly as possible. The 
car shortage situation was thoroughly 
aired before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in July (Railway 
{ge, August 1. page 7). 


Plan for Atom Locomotive 
To Tour. Country Proposed 


Senator Butler, Republican of Mary- 
land, announced last week that when 
Congress reconvenes in 1956 he will 
introduce legislation to authorize con- 
struction of an atom-powered locomo- 
tive. 

He would have this locomotive play 
a similar role to that intended for 
President Eisenhower’s controversial 
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atoms-for-peace nuclear-powered ship. 
Instead of touring the world’s ports, 
however, the atomic locomotive would 
tour the United States hauling an exhi- 
bit train illustrating peaceful uses for 
atomic energy. 

Senator Butler’s office reported that 
he had undoubtedly discussed the 
feasibility of the proposal during a 
recent European trip. The Senator is 
said to have been impressed by the 
average European citizen’s knowledge 
of peaceful uses for the atom. He an- 
nounced his plan on returning from 
the trip abroad, stating that the gov- 
ernment should make a primary effort 
to educate Americans before going 
ahead with the atom-ship plan, his 
office reported. 

Senator Butler did not reveal specific 
details as to who would build the 
locomotive, nor when, nor for how much. 
The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration have been authorized by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to make 
a study and report on the technical 
and economic aspects of building and 
operating a nuclear-powered recipro- 
cating engine for a locomotive (Rail- 
way Age, April 4, page 7). 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Buffalo Creek, owned jointly 
by the Erie and the Lehigh Valley, 
has ordered 1,000 4014-ft box cars at a 








FEWER PERSONAL INJURIES is the 
Union Pacifie’s goal in adopting this 
new all-metal portable step for outfit 
ears. Developed by the UP to re- 
place makeshift wooden steps, the 
new step will be placed on some 500 
outfit diners, office cars and bunk 
ears. The standardized unit is light, 
and can’ be knocked down for move- 
ment. It attaches to cars with swivel- 
type hooks that fasten to the vertical 
hand-holds on each side of the car 
door. Research Engineering Associ- 
ates built the steps to UP specifica- 
tions. 





cost of over $7,000,000. Half the ears 
will be built by ACF Industries and 
half by Pullman-Standard. 


The Erie has ordered 500 4014-ft 
box cars from General American at 
a cost exceeding $3,500,000. Delivery 
is scheduled for the second quarter 
of 1956. 


The New Haven is inquiring for 
200 flat cars for hauling highway 
trailers. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Canadian Pacific has ordered 
two additional rail diesel cars (one 
RDC-1 and one RDC-3) from the 
Budd Company. When the cars are 
delivered, the CPR fleet of RDCs will 
consist of 16 units. The two new cars, 
plus the three ordered previously— 
one RDC-1, one RDC-2 and one RDC-4 
(Railway Age, August 22, page 8)— 
will be used as follows: One RDC-2 
and one RDC-4 will operate as a two- 
car train between St. John, N.B., and 
Edmunston, making one 492-mile round 
trip daily. Another two-car train, con- 
sisting of an RDC-1 and an RDC-3, 
will operate in accelerated service be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec, cutting 
the running time from 5 hr and 15 min 
to 4 hr and 10 min. A single RDC-1, 
operating as a train, will make one 
round trip daily between Victoria, B.C., 
and Courtenay on Vancouver Island, a 
distance of 279 miles. 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 
six sleeping cars from the Budd Com- 
pany at an estimated unit cost of 
$260,000. The lightweight cars will be 
of the six-bedroom, ten-roomette type. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Santa Fe has ordered 50 diesel- 
electric units. Thirty-two 1,750-hp road 
switchers will be built by Electro- 
Motive, and eighteen 1,200-hp yard 
switchers will be built by Fairbanks, 
Morse. Deliveries are expected to be 
completed by August 1956. 

The Utah has ordered one 1,600-hp 
diesel-electric road-switching locomo- 
tive unit from Alco Products at a cost 
of $205,000. Delivery, scheduled for 
mid-October, “will complete dieseliza- 
tion of the Utah’s operations.” L. A. 
Kane, president and general manager, 


told Railway Age. 


SPECIAL 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered 27 
33-ft trailers from the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company at an approximate cost of 
$130,000. Twenty-four of the trailers 
will be the general van type and three 
will be insulated. The trailers, delivery 
of which is expected within 60 days, 
are for trailer-on-flat-car traffic be- 
tween the New York-north New Jersey 








Built by Baldwin in 1869, the “Springville” served freight routes 
of the Lehigh Valley until 1905. A 4-6-0 type, it had 
54” drivers and a total weight of 80,304 Ibs. 


Then...and now..:.serviced 
with Esso Railroad Products 


Valuable experience in research and development, along with continual 


testing on-the-road and in-the-lab, stand back of the outstanding 
RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


performance of famous Esso Railroad Products. 
SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1., Conn., 


Diese] Fuels DIOL RD—Diesel lube oil CYLESSO—valve oil N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., 
ESSO apes Lubricants— CORLAR~teantion motor gear ESSO Journal Box Compound N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 
versatile greases ube Asphalt 
ARACAR-—journal box oils VARSOL-Stoddard Solvent Cutting Oils ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, 
ARAPEN-brake cylinder SOLVESSO-—Aromatiec solvent Rail Joint Compounds Mass. — Pelham, N. Sao Elizabeth, N. sare 
lubricant ESSO Weed Killer Maintenance of Way Products Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — Richmond, 
ESSO XP Compound—hypoid ESSO Hotbox Compound Signal Department Products Va. — Charlotte, N. C. — Columbia, S. C. — 
gear lubricant AROX—pneumatic tool lube RUST-BAN-corrosion preventive Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 
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metropolitan area and midwestern 
points. They also will be utilized in 
new piggy back service to be inaugu- 


Supply Trade 


rated September 24 between the New 
York-north New Jersey area and Buf- 
falo-Niagara Frontier stations. 


GRS Announces Personnel Changes 


H. W. Chamberlain, president since 1952, is elected chair- 
man of executive committee; A. E. Heimbach president 


Herbert W. Chamberlain, president 
of the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany since 1952, has been elected chair- 
man of the firm’s executive committee. 
Arthur E. Heimbach, executive vice- 
president, has been elected president. 

Mr. Chamberlain joined GRS_ in 
1904, having been with its predecessor, 
the Pneumatic Signal Company, since 


Arthur E. Heimbach 


1903. He became president of the 
General Railway Signal Company of 
Canada in 1920. Appointed assistant 
treasurer of GRS in 1927, Mr. Cham- 
berlain became successively secretary, 
assistant to the president, sales vice- 
president, executive vice-president and 
president. 

Mr. Heimbach joined GRS in 1941, 
after serving as principal assistant en- 
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gineer for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
for several years. He was transferred 
in 1950 from western manager, with 
offices in Chicago, to Rochester, N.Y., 
as vice-president. He was later elected 
executive vice-president, holding that 
position until his elevation to the 
presidency. Mr. Heimbach received a 
B.S. degree in electrical engineering 
from Pennsylvania State University in 
1924. 

The following organization changes 
were announced by Mr. Heimbach: 


P. W. Smith 


Sydney W. Freeman 


P. W. Smith, vice-president in charge 
of sales, has had his jurisdiction ex- 
tended to include foreign as well as 
domestic sales. Sydney W. Freeman, 
formerly sales manager, is appointed 
executive assistant to the president. 


John W. Porter, formerly director of 


foreign sales, is appointed general 


John W. Porter 


sales manager, handling both domestic 
and foreign sales. 


The Torman Company, Chicago, 
has announced appointment of Glenn 
Sudderth & Assoc., 423 Collier Road, 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., as southeastern 
representative for sale of Torman elec- 
trical equipment for diese] locomotives. 


E. C. MeClintic has been ap- 
pointed assistant to president, Chip- 
man Chemical Company. 


Robert L. Carmichael and Ken- 
neth D. Hughes, sales representa- 
tives of Ramapo Ajax Division, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Company, have 
been appointed district sales managers 
at Houston and New York, respectively. 


Headquarters of the central Atlantic 
coast technical field section of Inter- 
national Nickel Company’s develop- 
ment and research division have been 
moved to 1150 York road, Abington, 
Pa., from 67 Wall street, New York. 


People in the News 





Hamm Resigns as ICC’S 
Managing Director 


Edward F. Hamm Jr., managing 
director of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since August 1953, has 
resigned effective September 30. 

Publisher of “Traffic World” and 
president of the Traffic Service Corpo- 
ration. Mr. Hamm will resume his 
duties in those capacities October 1. 

In a letter of appreciation on behalf 
of the commission, ICC Chairman Hugh 
W. Cross commented that during Mr. 
Hamm’s service—the post was newly 
created when he was appointed to it— 
the commission had accomplished some 
30 changes in its internal organization. 
Many of these followed the recom- 
mendations of the Wolf Management 
Engineering Company, he said, adding 
(Continued on page 16) 
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SINCLAIR 
JET LUBE 
POLY-BAGS 


...Greatect Advance th Traction 
Motor Gear Lubrication Hictoty! 


All the Advantages of famous JET Lubricant-TM 
.»»Now available in Expendable Polyethylene Bags 


Just Drop the 1-pound Jet Lube Poly-Bag into Gear Case— Bag Disintegrates and Becomes Part of the Grease Mass. 


Tests by manufacturers and railroads prove you get: 


® Savings in Labor Costs 
® Clean, Easy Handling 
® More Miles per pound 
® Assurance the job will be done 


SINCLAIR RAILROAD LUBRICANTS 


For further information, contact Sinclair Refining Company, Railway Sales, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston. 
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POSITIVELY 
TAMPS 





THE RAIL 


FRANCIS C. MACDONALD, whose 
appointment as chief of the Section 
of Railroad Safety in the ICC’s Ba- 
reau of Safety and Service was re- 
ported in Railway Age, September 5, 
page 7. A resume of Mr. MacDonald’s 
career appeared in last week’s issue, 
page 8. 





(Continued from page 13) 
that he is “especially proud of the 
progress that has been made.” 


O. A. Matthews Resigns as 
Transport Commissioner 


Overton A. Matthews has resigned 
from Canada’s Board of Transport 
Commissioners to resume private prac- 
tice in the management consulting field. 
Although the resignation was effective 
August 31, Canadian Prime Minister 
St. Laurent announced that “for a 
mutually convenient period thereafter” 
Mr. Matthews has agreed to act in a 
part-time consulting capacity to the 














| board. 
MCWILLIAMS Organizations 
TIE TAMPER::-: 
The American Council of Rail- P 


Machine positively tamps under the tie, and particu- road Women will hold its annual 
: meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 


larly under the rail bearing area of the tie. The Verk City. Oeseber 38-5. 
operator accurately controls 16 air tamping tools, 


permitting tamping to be varied to meet roadbed The Railroad Human Relations 
ap : # Group, an informal organization of 
conditions. Operating speed: up to 720’ per hour of men interested in problems of human 


perfectly tamped track. relations, training and communication 
will hold its next meeting, October 


5-7, at the Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Que. Supervisory selection and training 
will be the subject of discussion during 
the sessions. A dinner address by Lionel 
A. Forsyth, president, Dominion Steel 
& Coal Co., will be a feature of the 
meeting. A panel discussion will be 
held on the “Function of Personnel 
Administration.” Panel members _ in- 





‘ | clude: E. H. Hallman, director of per- re 
Designers and manufacturers of: sonnel, Illinois Central; L. W. Horn- Aa 
McWilliams Mole, Super Mole... McWilliams Tie Tamper, Crib Cleaner, | ing vice-president-personnel, New York 
Ballast Distributor . . . TieMaster . . . LineMaster . . . SpikeMaster | (Continued on page 62) 
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When you consider all the uses 
for air on a modern train, no 
single air device is more im- 
portant than the air com- 
pressor. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake 
3CD compressor, shown here, 
is unsurpassed for reliability. 
Millions of hours of operation 
have proved it to be a most 
dependable compressor for 


railroad use. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION Xe WILMERDING, PA, 





The NEW 


CATERPILLAR 


.eeA major development in 





e operation ' 


act power 
ase 


it for simp 
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long life oda 





Easily paralleled with other generators 


now in use. 


New design saves space. Leads can 
be taken from side, back or top 
without affecting machine width. 


There is a big difference in size be- New insulation permits more compact 
tween the old and new Caterpillar design—exaggerated comparison in il- 
Generators. lustration below. 
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Disc-type coupling and single-bear- 
ing design save space. Single bearing 
is easily accessible. 


GENERATOR 


modern electric power 


MAJOR ADVANTAGES OF THE 
NEW CAT GENERATORS 


MATCHED TO ENGINE PERFORMANCE. Each 
Cat Generator is designed and built to exactly 
match the Cat Engine powering it, assuring maxi- 
mum efficiency in a simple, complete package. 


SELF-REGULATING, WITH CLOSE VOLTAGE 
REGULATION. Designed to meet the needs of 
applications now served by self-regulated or ex- 
ternally-regulated generators, this new generator 
provides steady voltage from no load to full load. 


ADJUSTABLE FOR SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 
During initial installation, the terminal voltage 
and voltage “droop” can be adjusted to meet the 
special conditions of the application. After that, 
the adjustments are locked and no further adjust- 
ments are necessary. 


EASY TO INSTALL. No complicated switchgear or 
external voltage regulators are needed. 


VERSATILE IN APPLICATION. Easily paralleled 
with other generators now in use. 


SMALL AND COMPACT. Occupy less space than 
other generators. A reduction in frame size, close 
coupling, top-mounted exciter results in a shorter 
over-all package length. 


BIG ELECTRICALLY. Motor starting ability — 
capacity to handle the surge of heavy loads. 








EASY TO MAINTAIN. Heavy-duty, single-bearing, 
close-coupled construction. The single bearing is 
easily accessible and is lubricated from an oil reser- 
voir that requires filling only once a year. 


RUGGEDLY CONSTRUCTED. Heavy-duty, lami- 
nated pole rotor for improved operation and in- 
creased rotor life. 


DESIGNED FOR LONG LIFE. Built to match the 
long life of the Caterpillar Engine powering them. 


Another example of Caterpillar leadership in action! 


— reliable. 





The “regulator” of the new Caterpillar 
Generator. No moving parts — compact 


In 1939, Caterpillar introduced the first Cat* 
self-regulated Electric Set. 


Like most new developments, it had to win 
acceptance against “old, hidebound, traditional 
practices and prejudices.” 

It won acceptance — quickly and with out- 
standing success. 

Now Caterpillar introduces another new con- 
cept in diesel-electric power — a new and better 
generator. 

Combining the latest developments in design, 
materials and production, it gives Caterpillar’s 
new line of Diesel Electric Sets the efficiency of 
the externally-regulated generator in a self- 
regulated set. And you get more for your money. 

These power packages are 100% backed by 
Caterpillar and sold and serviced by one reliable 
source—your nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 

Whatever your power requirements, it will 
pay you to look into the new Cat Diesel Electric 
Sets with their new advance-design generators. 
See your Caterpillar Dealer about them today! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpiliar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
new 
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The control panel—adjustments 
locked at installation. No further 














ASF Brake Test Dynamometer permits close-range 
laboratory study of braking action . .. This unique ma- 
chine can duplicate the stresses and kinetic energy of stops 
from 150 mph on down—service or emergency —as well as 
low or high speed drags. 


ASF Brake Test Car furnishes final, on-line proof of 
brake design and brake performance ... Over 1800 
brakeway stops have been made to date with this ASF 
car—fitted at various times with ASF clasp, rotor and 
combination brakes. 
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. ination 
ds all three types of brakes 


Railroad men may well ask why only one 
company— American Steel Foundries—is 
prepared to build any type of brake. 


The answer is experience. Not just the experience of building 
brakes for 35 years, but the kind that comes from being the 
only company equipped to do a thorough, objective job of 
brake development. The Brake Dynamometer and the ASF 
Brake Test Car, shown on the opposite page, are typical of the 
specialized equipment it takes to do that job. 


But it takes more than specialized equipment. It 
takes men with the skill to design such equipment, 
with the technical background to use it properly, 
with the experience to interpret research data in 
practical terms. There’s no easy way to design and 
develop many different types of brakes; no substi- 
tute for testing each brake under conditions that 
are identical with on-line train operation. 

Ask your ASF Representative to show you the 
results of these on-line tests. That’s the sure way 
to find the type of brake with the characteristics 
you want. Only at ASF can you choose the brake 
that’s right for your road. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
410 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, ffl. 
Canadian Soles: Int tional Equipment Co,, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


Look for the MINT ©) MARK of fine products 
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Tested On-Line... 
The completely equipped ASF 


Test Car serves as a “proving equipped with ASF- 
ground”’ for new develop- brakes than with all 


ments in brakes. makes combined! 
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The new TELETYPE 28 Printer 
offers these outstanding features... 







































. FEATHERWEIGHT CARRIAGE ... quick, 
dependable carriage return even at 100 
wpm—needs no extra line signal. 





. TYPEBOX PRINTING...instantly remov- 
able Typebox for changing type or 
cleaning. 








. SELECTOR... high speed, low current pull- 
ing magnet selector. 





. POWER KEYBOARD... light, uniform key 


touch gives new operator ease, efficiency. 





. CONTROLS ...all at front, all by key- 
board button, for operator's convenience. 





. SIGNAL GENERATOR... single contact 
design... polar or neutral signals. 





. ALL METAL CLUTCHES...No slip...no 
idling load... infrequent lubrication. 


8. BUILT-IN STUNT BOX... offers unlimited 
variety of signaling, switching, control 


operations. 





The new high speed Teletype 28 printer marks a new era in 
the field of printing telegraphy. It is a machine engineered not 
only to meet today’s most complex communication problems... 
but with built-in facilities to solve new problems as they arise. 


If you would like complete 
information on this new 
Teletype Printer, write to our 
new customer service office: 
Teletype Corporation, “Sar? 

Dept. RA9, 4100 Fullerton Ave., TELETYPE CORPORATION 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


Western Electric Company 
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FIGHTS OFF 


FRICTION AND PREVENTS 
CORROSION WARMFUL 


ENGINE 
DEPOSITS 


Designed specifically for lubricating locomo- 
tive diesel engines, Conoco Diesel Oil ‘‘R”’ is 
made of choice, solvent-refined base stocks to 
give it exceptional endurance and stability in 
the presence of heat. Diesel Oil “‘R”’ is fortified 
with oxidation and corrosion inhibitors. Lead, 
silver, and other special alloy bearings get the 
utmost protection against corrosion. Anti-foam 
and rust inhibitors are also included in this 
finest of Diesel Engine Oils. 


Effective detergent action assures clean, free 
piston rings and minimum valve stem deposits. 


Here's a diesel lubricant that successfully meets 
the tough demands of today’s higher horsepower ratings 


CONOCO 
DIESEL OIL“R” 


EFFECTIVELY 


RESISTS 
OXIDATION 





The exceptional high stability of Conoco Diesel 
Oil ““R” assures low carbon deposits through- 
out the engine. Diesel Oil “‘R” provides excel- 
lent filterability, giving long trouble-free oil life. 


Conoco Diesel Oil ‘“R”’ meets the specification 
requirements of all major diesel locomotive 


builders. 


Conoco Sales Engineers, having years of rail- 
road diesel experience, are available at all 
times. Laboratory analysis is available for 
solving your particular lubrication problems. 





Conoco Railroad Products 


Are you familiar with these other dependable Conoco products . . . specified by the Nation’s leading railroads? 


Conoco Super MOTOR OIL Conoco CAR OIL “GH” (Additive Type) oo A 
Conoco RAIL JOINT SPRAY Conoco Super LUBE 


(all-purpose grease) 


Conoco WEED SPRAY OIL ICONOCO 
CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


Railway Sales Division + 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois «~ Lincoln 9-2666 ©1955, Continental Oil Company 


Conoco COGREASE 
(traction gear lubricant) 
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SEE HOW YOU SAVE . 









VAPOR / 


WATCHMAN x 


HEATER 












Chicago ; 

New York Dallas | 

f Philadelphia Houston \ 
saga | St. Louis Jacksonville 


Atlante Montreal 
Denver Winnipeg 
Los Angeles Calgary 
San Francisco Vancouver 


(4n0}j 40d siuig) ONITG! 13S310 HLIM G3a¥VdWOD ‘SYa1V3H NWWHDLYM HLIM SONIAVS 13N4 


OUTSIDE TEMPERATURE (Degrees Fahrenheit) oe 


SAVES FULL COST IN FUEL ALONE WITHIN 2 YEARS! 


There’s no doubt about it—facts are facts. You can quickly see for yourself ! 
Locate on scale at bottom of graph your own particular area temperature. 
Now, project upward to intersection with curve and then in straight line to 
margin at right. See how much fuel Watchman Heaters save, compared 
with Diesel “idling.” 

When outside temperature is 30°F., the Watchman saves 3.06 gallons 
per hour—$3.06 on a 10-hour layover where you buy Diesel fuel at 10¢ a 
gallon. At 70°, this becomes $3.32... at zero, $2.85. Even at 50° below 
zero you save $2.25 when a Watchman Heater, instead of “idling,” keeps 
Diesels warm and ready to go. 

Let’s not even talk about the other Watchman Heater economies: (1) 
Reduced Fuel Handling, On-Line Fuel Transportation, Storage ... (2) 
Lower Engine Maintenance ... (3) Elimination of Diesel Attendants Dur- 
ing Non-Operating Periods ... (4) Less Sludge Formation, etc.—all of 
which may total far more than the fuel savings. Watchman Heaters have 
proved in nation-wide use they’re one of today’s best railroad investments. 








Wire Vapor Chicago, collect, today. Please mention No. 46. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 588, “A Baby Sitter for Diesels.’’ 


VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 
80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
NEW YORK e ST. PAUL © WASHINGTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ ATLANTA @ SAN FRANCISCO « HOUSTON ¢ RICHMOND ¢ LOS ANGELES « ST. LOUIS 
IN CANADA: Vapor Car Heating Co. of Canada, Ltd., 65 Dalhousie St., Montreal 3, Quebec 
Vapor Export Corporation * Vapor International Corporation, Ltd., Room 1400, Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Now! a PACKAGED AIR SUPPLY for_ANY 


Jordan Unit--New or Old! 


Supplies correct 











and volume for 
PROPER 
OPERATION 





Complete... 
Ready To Install 


COMPRESSOR, 
PACKAGE ENGINE, FITTINGS, 
INCLUDES: = HOSE and VALVES 

Plus Detailed Installation Regardless of the age of your Jordan, 


the new Packaged Air Supply Unit can 
Data for YOUR Specific Unit be installed quickly and easily. 






The new Jordan Packaged Air Compressor Unit, 
by providing a dependable, independent air supply, 
insures maximum operating efficiency of Jordan 
Spreaders, Ditchers and Snowplows. In addition, you 
gain greater flexibility, because any motive power 
can be used with Jordan equipment, regardless of its 
air-producing capacity. 








We supply everything necessary for the installation, 
including detailed instructions and drawings for your 


specific equipment. Your Mechanical Department new 
can make the installation with minimum delay and Insure maximum performance and 
labor cost. 


utility from newer Jordan Units. 
For further details, call or write us, or contact your 
nearest Le Roi Co. Railroad Representative. 


Oo. F. JORDAN COMPANY 
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THE ONLY SYSTEM THAT CLEANS THEM ALL 


There has long been a need in the railroad industry 
for an effective method of cleaning the exterior sur- 
faces of diesel and steam locomotives, passenger 
coaches, and other rolling stock, regardless of con- 
tour—and yet, one which would do the job at mini- 
mum expense of labor, time, and materials. The 
Dearborn Pressure Cleaning System is the carefully 
planned answer to that demand. 

It is a combined equipment-material system which 
incorporates a series of spray standards with water 
under pressure to clean all surfaces of the unit from 
trucks to roof. After preliminary wetting of the sur- 
face, a Dearborn acid detergent is applied by spray. 
This is followed shortly by a similar application of 


a Dearborn alkaline detergent. Next, a spray of 
water under extremely high pressure rinses away 
the dirt and soil film previously loosened by the 
detergents. This spray method of cleaning reaches 
all the “hard-to-get-at’’ nooks and crannies on 
switchers, tank cars, cabooses, and other units of 
irregular contour—and cleans them thoroughly. 

In addition, Dearborn has recently perfected a 
process for spray-cleaning coaches that eliminates 
streaking on exterior surfaces and windows. 

Because of its performance efficiency and its lower 
cleaning cost per unit, the Dearborn Pressure Clean- 
ing System is fast becoming standard with America’s 
leading railroads. Write for information. 


QDeivboon PRESSURE CLEANING SYSTEMS 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 


Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Now... Pittsburgh Alkali 
and Acid-Resistant 


CARHIDE 


PROTECTS NEW B&O 


One of the covered hopper cars finished with Pittsburgh's alkali- and 
acid-resisting CARHIDE for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 


ITTSBURGH’S alkali- and acid-resist- 

ant CARHIDEnow makes possible. 
an entirely new degree of protection 
against the effects of cargoes which 
quickly destroy ordinary finishes. 

This remarkable coating for cov- 
ered hopper, refrigerator and tank 
cars has been used with great success 
by a number of leading railroads. It 
has been tested for periods of from 
one to six years with highly satis- 
factory results. 

Such tests have demonstrated 
that ladings of soda ash, sulphur, 
phosphates, cement, lime, common 
salt, alkalis, crude oil and alcohol 
will not affect it. These have also 


shown high resistance to abrasion as 
well as to repeated scrubbing. 

This type of CARHIDE dries as 
quickly as lacquer, permitting you to 
maintain one-day finishing schedules. 

If your line has cars that are used 
to carry corrosive materials, it will 
pay you to investigate this alkali- and 
acid-resistant CARHIDE. Call on us 
for suggestions and advisory service 
that may save you time and money. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Industrial 
Paint Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. Factories: Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Newark, N. J.; Springdale, Pa.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Houston, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; Portland, 
Ore. Ditzler Color Div., Detroit, Michigan. 
Thresher Paint & Varnish Division, Dayton, 


Ohio. Forbes Finishes Division, Cleveland, 
Ohio. M. B. Suydam Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Pittsburgh Railway 
Finishes For Every Need 


CARHIDE—for wood and metal 
freight cars of all types. 
Hot-Spray CARHIDE—provides 
twice as much paint in one application. 
LAVAX SYNTHETIC ENAMELS— 
for locomotive and passenger cars. 
STATIONHIDE — adds beauty and 
attractiveness to stations. 
IRONHIDE —for iron and steel fixed 
properties. 

SNOLITE—white fume-resistant paint 
for signs, crossing gates, fences and 
cattle guards. 





PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS e GLASS e CHEMICALS e BRUSHES @ PLASTICS © FIBER GLASS 


[tT $8 VR G8 
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IESEL STARTING BATTERIE 
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IRONCLAD D 





FREIGHT HANDLING 7. 
STARTS WITH DEPENDABLE EXIDE-IRONCLADS! 


SMOOTH, PROFITABLE FREIGHT MOVEMENTS DEPEND UPON EQUIPMENT 
ALWAYS READY TO ROLL. EXIDE-IRONCLAD DIESEL STARTING 
BATTERIES ASSURE QUICK BREAKAWAY AND FAST ACCELERATION 
OF ENGINE TO FIRING SPEED. THEY RESPOND INSTANTLY TO ALL 
POWER DEMANDS~ LARGE OR SMALL...THEY PROVIDE AMPLE RESERVE 
POWER FOR POSITIVE OPERATION OF ALL CONTROL EQUIPMENT. 
LOW OPERATING COSTS AND EXCEPTIONALLY LONG LIFE MAKE EXIDE- 
IRONCLAD DIESEL STARTING BATTERIES, YOUR BEST POWER OF é) 


AT ANY PRICE! ; 


—~( aan 
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GIVE IRONCLADS 
LONGER SERVICE LIFE! AA 


FINELY SLOTTED TUBES INSIDE 
AN IRONCLAD KEEP THE ACTIVE 
MATERIAL IN FIRM CONTACT WITH 
THE CONDUCTING GRIDS OF THE 

POSITIVE PLATE. THUS, THE GRID 


= * pe 
ERED 1) (oY) >) [ EBU G IS PROTECTED... THE ACTIVE 
MATERIAL IS KEPT IN CONTACT 



















EXIDE-POW 









































SPEEDS SHOP REPAIRS! WITH THE GRID LONGER... Esa ees 
; ? reer) | | 

AT NEW YORK CENTRAL'S NILES, MICH., REPAIR TE BATTERYS WORK LIFE ee ae 
SHOP THEY BUILT THIS IRONCLAD-POWERED 1S LENGTHENED. THE epee |) aaa) | 
“DOODLEBUG” TO MOVE SWITCHERS AROUND THE ae 
SHOP, THE ENGINEER” KEEPS A FINGER ON THE MORE ACTIVE MATERIAL Sy Apamiand =| 
CONTROL BUTTON WALKS ALONGSIDE HIS POWERFUL, ~ a see aaa, y) (SCBA 
NOISELESS, FUMELESS HELPER. WHATEVER THE OR GREAT “Hp “4 BAG as Iz 
RAILROAD JOB (STARTING OR MOVING DIESELS), poe fen Py "ey _ reve E 
EXIDES CAN DO IT BETTER, MORE DEPE ’ = FE 

. ates a ee DEPENDABLE JOB FOR A ew ee ES 


















LONGER PERIOD OF TIME. SSS) 2 
LET EXIDE HELP SOLVE YOUR DIESEL STARTING BATTERY ® —= iz 
PROBLEM. Seu. AN EXIDE SALES ENGINEER FOR mine ove mae, 2 ee 
FULL DETAILS. @} WRITE FOR FORM 4843-ALL ABOUT COMPRESSED ACTIVE MATERIAL SHE 
MAINTAINING AND INSTALLING DIESEL STARTING BATTERIES. siottep RETAINER TUBE ————4 ——— Zz 


4 
Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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You j 
ROAD ROOM » 


We will be glad to send you enlarged 
copies of this Hungerford cartoon (with- 
out advertising copy) for posting on your 
office and shop bulletin boards, or a cut 
for your company magazine, at cost. 
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“to provide progressive, 


friendly serwice to our 


30 September 19, 1955 RAILWAY AGE 








...to further development of the area served by our lines...” 


These are the principles on which the friendly Southern Pacific 
Railroad was built ...the principles that will guide it to even greater 


usefulness as the Golden Empire grows into its full stature. 


Today, operating more miles of line than any other American 
railroad system, and having assets representing the eighth largest 
corporation in the entire nation (not including banks and 
insurance companies), the Southern Pacific may well look back 


on its past with pride, and to the future with confidence. 


As one pioneer to an even earlier one, it is a distinct pleasure to 
congratulate our neighbors and friends of the Southern Pacific on 
their first century of service and progress, and to wish them 


an even more illustrious future in the years ahead. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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RUST-OLEUM keeps ‘em looking like this! 





Rust-Oleum Coatings may be 
applied as is by Hot Spray Method for 
double-thick apolication in one application 


Protect new metal surfaces...save even badly 

rusted metal!—and cut maintenance costs, too. Sim- 

a ply scrape and wirebrush to remove rust scale and 
loose particles...then brush Rust-Oleum 769 

® “ : ; 


Damp-Proof Red Primer directly over the sound 
rusted surface. Sandblasting, chemical pre-cleaning 
and other costly preparations are not usually re- 
quired. You save time, money, and metal on bridges, 
rolling stock, signal equipment, tanks, buildings, 
towers, etc. See how Rust-Oleum can save you 
money ... why major railroads all over the country 
rely upon Rust-Oleum. Get the complete story from 
a Rust-Oleum Railroad Rust Preventive Specialist! 


uf! es RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2595 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
2 Write for your copy of the new Rust-Oleum Catalog, 
(Clay today! Available in many colors, aluminum, and white. 
Oo oO “ . 
RYN . Ney, 


ETT 7 
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vis presents the nation with a 
completely new idea in rail-auto travel 


(This advertisement will appear in The Saturday Evening Post, Time, U. S. News & World Report and Business Week.) 


Another 


‘Rent it here - Leave it there 


service 





Now you can rent a new car 
from Avis in any city, 


leave it at any other Avis office 


Here’s one of the greatest improvements in travel in years—the Avis 
“Rent it here—leave it there” service. For the first time you can rent a 
new Plymouth or other fine car from more than 375 Avis offices in the 
U. S. and return it to any other Avis office in the nation. No longer do 
you have to double back and return your car to its origin. This exclusive 


one-way service makes it more convenient than ever to travel in a 


in the nation! 


PHILADELPHIA LANCASTER 


FOR BUSINESS$—Sales Manager Bill Smith in Philadelphia plans 
a three-day selling trip before attending an important sales meet- 
ing in St. Louis. By driving he knows that he’ll make more calls 
—but there isn’t time to drive both ways. So he rents a clean, 
new car from Avis in Philadelphia and gets train reservations 


DAYTONA BEACH 


FOR PLEASURE —in Boston, Don Gray and family plan a trip 
south—for a vacation and to see their son. By taking a crack train 
south and arranging for Avis ‘‘Rent it here—leave it there” service, 
they have the convenience of a sparkling new car for sight-seeing. 
The car is waiting for them at the station in Daytona Beach, where 


sparkling new car from Avis for business or pleasure. 


ALTOONA 


‘al 


PITTSBURGH 


from Pittsburgh to St. Louis. As he drives to Pittsburgh he sees 
customers in Reading, Lancaster, Harrisburg, Altoona and Johns- 
town. He leaves the car with the Avis office in Pittsburgh and 
boards the train to St. Louis. Total car cost: $74.60, including car 
return charge—and Avis paid for all the gas, oil and insurance. 


PENSACOLA MOBILE 


they spend a week. Then they head for Pensacola, where their son 
is stationed, enjoying a 2-day scenic drive across Florida. After a 
happy reunion, the Grays drive to Mobile, where they leave the 
car at the Avis office, paying only $136.58, including car return 
charge. They take a fast train home, rested and refreshed. 


Here's how to arrange for Avis 
“Rent it here—leave it there” service 


Call your nearest Avis office collect (it’s listed under 
“A” in the phone book). You can rent a new Plymouth or 


other fine car in minutes. 


Besides Avis Credit Cards, 


Avis stations honor many other national credit cards, 


including those from major railroads and airlines, hotel 
chains and oil companies. Avis Rent-a-Car System, Inc., 


Hotel Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


R. S. Robie, president of Avis and originator of the first workable rail-auto 
plan, explains the benefits of this new service to railroads, on the next page. 


RENT-@-CAR 


AWAY OR AT HOME...A CAR OF YOUR OWN 





> 


“Together we ean 


make traveling 


even more 


of a pleasure” 


“The long and short of quick, comfortable 
traveling is the railroad and the rented car — the 
railroad for the long haul, the car for the short haul. 


“Tt’s a natural combination. In 1935, I worked 
with the New Haven Railroad on the first such con- 
tinuous plan. It was an immediate success. And it 


still is an effective business passenger promotion. 


“Now, we at Avis intend to give even better 
service to the traveling public. We call the plan ‘Rent 
it here — leave it there’ service. No more doubling 
back with a rented car. Now, travelers simply drive 
to the city with the most convenient rail connections 
and leave their cars. This is something new — never 


before offered on a national scale. 


“We expect an enthusiastic response to the plan 


Mr. R. S. Robie 
Avis Rent-a-Car System, Inc. 
Hotel Statler Building 


Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Robie: 








R. S. Robie, President of Avis, inaugurated the 
nation’s first workable rail-auto plan twenty 
years ago. It was an immediate and continuing 
success. Now he carries this plan one step farther. 


from the American public. And we are making 
certain that the public is fully informed with adver- 
tisements in Life, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Holiday, Time, Newsweek, U.S. News & World 
Report and Business Week. One is reprinted on the 
preceding page. 

“The public is looking to us for new ways of 
avoiding long, wearisome automobile trips on over- 
crowded, nerve-jarring highways. With the co-op- 
eration of the railroads of America in our plan, we 
at Avis are sure we can give the public what it wants. 
| would like to hear comments of railroad manage- 


ment on the new plan. 


“Together we can make traveling even more of 


Ge 7 Cx 


R. S. ROBIE, President 
AVIS Rent-a-Car System, Inc. 


a pleasure.” 


Congratulations on your improvement of the rail-auto plan, with which we have been co-operating for 


more than 20 years. I am sure it will make our present service even more flexible and attractive to travelers. 


Once again everybody will gain—the railroads, Avis, and, most important, the American traveling 


public. Please count on continuing co-operation from the New Haven. 


C. E. WILLIAMS, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
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Low CONDUCTIVITY. _, Thoroughly washed and 
sterilized, all-hair heat barrier. Rated conductivity -. . because fi 
—.25 btu per square foot, per hovt per degree im 3 time has yet — 
F., inch thick. " 
aoe pair the high insulating eff ole 
efficien 
cy of 


LIGHT WEIGHT..- Advanced processing pot st 
reduce weight of STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL by A0%- reamlit 
e HAIRINS 
UL 


PERMANENT _.. Does not disintegrate when wet, 

resists absorption. Will not shake down, is fire- Even after twenty or 

resistant and odorless. STREAN more es 

sas TO INSTALL . - - Blanks may be opplied fri {LITE HAIRINSUL has | years of service 

to car wall in one piece, from sill to plate ond from rigerator cars Ss Deen remove | f ? 7 

one side door to the other. Self-supporting in wall need s and re-used i da trom re- 

sections between fasteners. eed for further in new cars witl 

processing or renovati s without 

d ing. 


COMPLETE RANGE ..- STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL is 
i 127” wide. 


available ‘ to z 
Stitched on 5” OF STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL, the al 
, the all-hair i 
insulatior 
1 that 


of reinforced o5P i . act ° 
weights and facings oY at weighs 40% less and gi 
HIGH SALVAGE VALUE: - "The all-hair content efficiency and eco eee ee much more i 
does not deteriorate with age; therefore hos high nomy is a one-ti ore 1n 
salvage valve- No other type A ne-time investment 
a comparable saving. At left are sti ' nt. 
demand e still more reasons why | 
and STREAMLI my eading 
ZAMLITE g car builders 
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of insulation offers 


HAIRINSUL 


Write , ae 
rite for complete data for efficient 


insulations. 
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OKONITE-OKOPRENE : 
type DEL wiring 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, | 
in keeping with its modernization vn 
program, selected a service-proved 
cable—Okonite-Okoprene type DEL— 

to harness its diesel locomotives. 

Service experience has proved that 

heat, moisture, mechanical abuse and 

oil—the main causes of damage to 

diesel circuits—have little or no effect 

on this cable’s composite wall 

insulation and sheath. 


Heat-resistant Okonite insulation, 
compounded with natural Up-River 
Fine Para rubber, provides time-tested 
mechanical toughness and electrical 
strength. The Okoprene sheath, a 
neoprene compound made to Okonite’s 
own formula, is highly resistant to 
diesel lubricants and mechanical wear. 
Firmly bonded together by 
vulcanization in a metal mold, 
Okonite-Okoprene is the longest-lived 
diesel electric locomotive wire. 


Mounting Okonite-Okoprene diesel wire in this wire harness sub- In addition to diesel wiring, 
assembly saves labor for the Atlantic Coast Line. It eliminates the need Okonite-Okoprene is used on over 100 
for pulling individual wires through the diesel engine conduit system. other Class 1 railroads for yard wiring 
> 
signal circuits and car wire. For 
complete information on Okonite 
railroad wires and cables, write for 
Bulletin RA1078 to The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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“Union Shop”—a 
Remedy or a Malady? 


The railroad industry is the center of a his- 
toric contest for human freedom—that is, the right 
of an individual to a job whether or not he chooses 
to become a member of a labor union. The ref- 
erence, of course, is to the comprehensive defense 
of the “right to work” principle which the Santa 
Fe is carrying on in the courts. 

Some railroad unionists—but by no means all 
of them—consider this effort of the Santa Fe’s as 
“anti-labor” or, at least, ‘‘anti-union.” In_ this 
paper’s opinion this view, however honestly held, 
is certainly shortsighted and probably mistaken. 
At the recent meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia Britain’s Lord Justice of 
Appeal Denning delivered an address on “The 
Price of Freedom.” In it he quoted Charles 
Geddes, until recently chairman of Britain’s Trade 
Union Congress, as follows: 


“T do not believe the trade union movement of Great Britain 
can live for very much longer on the basis of compulsion. Must 
people belong to us or starve, whether they like our policies or 
not? Is that to be the future of the movement? No. I believe 
the trade union card is an honor to be conferred, not a badge 
which signifies that you have got to do something whether you 
like it or not. We want the right to exclude people from our 
union if necessary and we cannot do that on a basis of ‘Belong 


909 


or starve. 


Justice Denning went on to discuss ““freedom 
of association’’—which he characterized as “one of 
the most prized freedoms of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” He said in part: 


“If men are ever to be able to break the bonds of oppression 
or servitude, they must be free to meet and discuss their griev- 
ances and to work out in unison a plan of action to set things 
right. . . . So also men must be able to form themselves into 
trade unions to protect their working conditions. . . . There is 
much that is good in all this freedom: but at the same time it 
has its drawbacks. 

“Many cases have occurred of late where this freedom for 
the group has operated harshly against the individual. Trade 
unions are perhaps the best instance. It is reasonable enough 
that the workmen in a particular industry should wish all their 
fellow-workmen to be members of their own trade union, because 
that gives them greater bargaining power: but this leads to the 
‘closed shop’ as it is called, where a man has no right to work 
unless he is a member of a particular trade union. 

“It is reasonable enough too that a trade union should have 
means of securing discipline among its members: but this leads 
to private tribunals where a man can be punished without any 
recourse to the courts of law. .. . When a man joins a trade 
union, he is bound by the rules. The rules are said to be a con- 
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tract between the men themselves and between them and the 
union. But they are in no sense a contract freely negotiated. 
A man must accept them or go without employment. They are 
nothing more nor less than a legislative code laid down by some 
members of the union to be imposed on all members of the 
union... . 

“Where the law falls short is that it puts too much empha- 
sis on the supposed contract between a man and his union and 
too little emphasis on his right to work. A man’s right to work 
is just as important to him, indeed more important, than his 
rights of property. If his rights of property are invaded, the 
courts have well known causes of action to protect him. His 
house, his furniture, and his investments are all well safeguarded 
by the law. But his right to work is left open to marauders. .. .” 


At the same meeting of the Bar Association, 
Jonathan C. Gibson, the Santa Fe’s vice-president 
and general counsel, spoke on the so-called “right 
to work” laws in this country—which a number of 
states have enacted to forestall the “closed” or 
“union” shop. Among other things, Mr. Gibson 
said: 


“Some working men and women want to join a union. Others 
do not. In either event their choice should be respected whether 
the reasons are good or bad or indifferent. A union, after all, 
is seldom merely a collective bargaining representative. It is 
always partly that, but it is often also partly a political organiza- 
tion, partly a fraternal order, partly a social club, and partly an 
insurance concern. Even more often it aspires to be a state 
within a state and to exercise a high degree of discipline and 
control over its members. 

“All of these things may not be objectionable where mem- 
bership is on a voluntary basis, but it violates fundamental 
American principles to force a man into a private organization 
against his will. It is bad enough to force him into a good union. 
But what about forcing him into some of the minority of unions 
we have in this country run by communists or dominated by 
racketeers? Monstrous as this may seem, it is being done today 
in the United States of America and done in the name of demo- 
cratic principles.” 


This “union shop” question is not one where 
opinion ought to divide, merely depending upon 
whether an individual is a unionist or not. Ac- 
tually the question at issue is the long-run health 
of the union movement itself—and whether it can 
hope to continue to be a genuine defender of 
members’ welfare, once it gets the power to force 
employees to join and pay dues, whether the union 
serves its members well or ill. 

The observation that “all power corrupts, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely” has lost none 
of its truth. If union leaders are to be relieved of 
the discipline exercised over their actions by the 
members’ right to resign and quit paying dues— 
then what discipline over their behavior is going 
to be substituted? It has been customary in 
America for industry monopolies to be strictly 
regulated by government. Can the unions keep 
on adding indefinitely to their monopoly powers, 
and still avoid the regulation that experience has 
shown is necessary to prevent the abuse of mon- 
opoly power? 










(All aerial ames by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc.) 


LACKAWANNA’S four-span deck-plate-girder bridge across Brodhead creek near Stroudsburg, Pa., was reduced to 
ruins by rampaging waters. Wrecked spans were lodged against piers of highway bridge which also went out. 





Floods Stagger Eastern Lines 


Many months, and in some cases years, will be required for roads to recover 


completely from their “worst disaster in history” 


By R. F. LINDSAY state area—covering southern Massachusetts, most of 

Associate Editor Connecticut, southeastern New York, eastern Pennsyl- 

vania, and northern New Jersey—seriously crippled the 

A ugust 18-19, 1955, are dates never to be forgotten by operations of three major railroads for weeks and dis- 
railroad men in the East. abled half a dozen others for periods of several days 
Striking with unparalleled fury flash floods in a five- (Railway Age, August 29, page 7). In a few hours scores 
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MAJOR AREAS of damage on the five roads hardest Other roads in the area also suffered widespread damage, 
hit by rampaging flood waters are shaded on this map. though not as severe or crippling in nature. 
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“DYING” DIANE DID IT 


Add 10 to 14 in. of rainfall in less than 24 hours 
to soil already saturated in mountainous regions 
where runoff is extremely rapid and you have the 
ingredients for the worst flood ever to hit parts 
of five northeastern states. 

Hurricane Diane had “blown itself out,”’ accord- 
ing to weather experts, and was no longer con- 
sidered very dangerous. But what had not been 
reckoned with were the tons of moisture-ladened 
air which the dying tropical storm had gathered 
into its fold while loitering “innocently” off the 
Eastern seaboard. When Diane finally began to 
move, its winds carried this saturated air inland to 
the mountainous regions where the heavy load of 
water was literally dumped in the span of a few 
short hours. 

One resident of upper Pennsylvania told this 
reporter that he measured over J0 in. of water in 
an old tub in his back yard in just a little over 
six hours. Others report upwards of 14 in. in less 
than 24 hours. 

The mountain streams, which are naturally swift- 
moving because of their steep gradients, but nor- 
mally clear and peaceful, were transformed into 
surging “tidal waves.” According to numerous eye- 
witness reports Brodhead creek at Stroudsburg rose 
30 ft in 15 minutes. People were forced to run for 
their lives. Any who stayed or who went back to 
gather up belongings risked almost certain death. 

Another factor adding to the danger was the 
failure of many dams along the upper reaches of 
the streams. Many of these dams burst wide open, 
letting loose thousands of tons of watery death 
and destruction to augment the swollen creeks. 

Most of the destruction occurred along the tribu- 
taries of the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and along 
the Connecticut and Housatonic rivers and_ tribu- 
taries in Massachusetts and Connecticut. In a rush 
to dump their loads of water into the main river 
channels and into the sea, the streams wiped out 
everything in their paths. When a culvert or bridge 
did not provide enough opening for the water, 
it was ripped away or “blown out” and the roadbed 
carried away to provide an adequate waterway. In 
many cases streams changed their channels from one 
side of the railroad tracks to the other, and in some 
instances converted the roadbed into a streambed. 





of steel bridges, large and small, were smashed into heaps 
of scrap, rail was twisted like barbed wire, and miles of 
roadbed were completely obliterated in places to depths 


of 100 ft. 
Loss Runs to Multi-Millions 


Damage to railroad properties alone was in the 
millions of dollars and additional millions must be added 
due to the resulting loss of business and the cost of 
detouring trains over circuitous routes until the lines 
could be put back in service. 

Hardest hit were the New Haven, with a total of 35 
bridges disabled, many completely destroyed, 68 wash- 
outs and 12 landslides; the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with over 50 miles of its main line between 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., and Scranton cut by nearly 100 
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GAPING HOLE, 300 ft long and 100 ft deep, was left 
in Lackawanna’s main line near Cresco, Pa. Here an alert 
engineer on passenger train averted a tragedy. Unbroken 
track signal circuit gave “green” approach, but engineer 
proceeded with caution and was able to stop. 


ONE OF 35 New Haven bridges wrecked in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. Note how heavy concrete abutments 
and wingwalls were knocked down by swirling waters. 


washouts, slides and the complete loss of a double-track, 
four-span, through-girder bridge at East Stroudsburg: 
the New York Central, with its Boston & Albany line hard 
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“EXPLOSION” of a 100-year old 15-ft stone-arch cul- 
vert on Erie’s main line left this 148 ft long, 55 ft deep 
“crater.” 


hit between Springfield, Mass., and Worcester; and the 
Erie, with four major washouts, including three large 
stone-arch culverts destroyed, and one deck-plate-girder 
bridge badly damaged on its main line between Port 
Jervis, N. Y., and Lackawaxen, Pa. The Erie also suf- 
fered heavy damage on its branch line from Lacka- 
waxen into Scranton, and its car shop and yards at Dun- 
more, Pa., were reduced to a mass of rubble. 

The force of the rampaging flood waters was almost 
beyond imagination. The term washout is certainly not 
adequately descriptive of the gaping holes left in the 


TWISTED RAILS and damaged concrete bridge were 
left in flood’s wake on Lackawanna near Analomink, Pa., 
where Brodhead creek rose 30 ft in a few minutes. 


wake of the receding waters. Following a flood we nor- 
mally think of tracks being washed out from 5 to 10 or 
maybe even 15 ft deep, with rails and ties still intact 
and resting like a roller coaster on the damaged roadbed. 
There were, of course, many stretches of track washed 
out in this “conventional’”’ manner—but these were con- 
sidered only minor conditions as compared to scores 
of others. 

A few examples of what have been termed “major 
washouts” are as follows (stated here in the same succinct 


ianguage used by the railroad men who reported them 





HOW TRAFFIC WAS DETOURED 


It takes a catastrophe like the devastating floods 
in the East to show the value of the country’s ex- 
tensive railroad network—including lines of light 
earning capacity. Little-used branch lines with maybe 
only one train a day are turned into “first-class 
main lines” within a few hours, carrying 50 trains 
per day. Such was the case for several days and, 
in some instances, for weeks on several eastern 
roads. 

Hardest hit as far as the movement of main-line 
traffic was concerned were the Lackawanna, with its 
main line between Scranton and Stroudsburg out of 
service for 29 days; the Boston & Albany, with its 
main line between Springfield and Worcester out 
for 26 days; the Erie with its main line between 
Port Jervis and Lackawaxen closed for 22 days; and 
the Jersey Central with its main line between Taylor, 
Pa., and Scranton closed for eight days. The New 
Haven’s main line from New Haven, Conn., to 
Springfield, Mass., was reopened after three days. 


The most serious New Haven damage was suffered 
on many secondary but important lines. 

Jersey Central traffic was detoured over the 
Lehigh Valley between August 20 and August 27, 
when the CNJ main line was reopened. The two 
lines parallel each other practically all the way 
through the flood area and the Lehigh Valley was 
not damaged too seriously by the flood waters. 

Lackawanna traffic was detoured over several 
different routes. These include: The Pennsylvania 
from Elmira, N.Y., via Harrisburg and Philadelphia, 
thence to the DL&W connection at Jersey City; 
Scranton to Pittston Jct. on DL&W branch line, 
thence Lehigh Valley to Phillipsburg, Pa., and 
DL&W branch line to a connection with the main 
line at Lake Hopatcong, N.J.; Delaware & Hudson 
from Binghamton, N.Y., to Schenectady, then New 
York Central (West Shore) to Weehawken, N.J.; 
DL&W branch to Utica, N.Y., thence NYC as above. 
Coal trains east of Seranton moved via the Penn- 
sylvania and Reading to the New York waterfront. 
After the Jersey Central line between Scranton and 
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NEARLY A MILE of roadbed was completely obliterated 
at this point on Lackawanna near Siroudsburg, Pa. 
Tracks originally followed stream around bend on right. 


to headquarters): All tracks washed out for a distance 
of 800 ft, 60 ft deep, and a large stone-arch culvert 
destroyed; all tracks washed out for 1,600 ft, 25 ft deep: 
all tracks washed out for 130 ft, 80 ft deep; all tracks 
washed out for 300 ft, 100 ft deep, and a 17-ft stone arch 
culvert destroyed; all tracks washed out 350 ft, 65 ft 
deep, and a 20-ft stone arch culvert destroyed. Such a 
list could go on and on giving many other locations. 
In many places there was no evidence of a railroad 
track ever having been there. Rails and ties were com- 
pletely “gone” and what had once been a roadbed was 


“CORKSCREW” TRACK like this on the New Haven 
near Grosvenordale, Conn., was “minor” trouble com- 
pared to much of the road’s damage. 


either level ground or filled with huge rocks and debris 
deposited by the rampaging waters. Where rails were 
visible, they had in many cases been twisted and bent 
into weird shapes. In most cases ties had been ripped 
off by the surging waters and were nowhere to be seen. 

Bridge abutments, piers and concrete and steel spans 
were tossed around like so many toy blocks, and culverts 
were literally “blown up” by the force of the waters. 
Sides of steel and masonry buildings, and in some cases 
the entire structures, were ripped and smashed in a 
fashion reminiscent of World War II. 





Phillipsburg was reopened August 27, a great deal 
of Lackawanna traffic was detoured over this line. 
Erie traffic east of Binghamton, N.Y., was de- 
toured over several routes, as follows: The Penn- 
sylvania from Elmira to a junction with the Erie 
outside Jersey City; Delaware & Hudson from Bing- 
hamton to Schenectady, thence NYC to Weehawken; 
D&H from Binghamton to Sidney, N.Y., thence New 
York, Ontario & Western to a junction with an 
Erie branch at Campbell Hall, N.Y.; Lehigh Valley 
from Waverly, N.Y., to Easton, Pa., thence Lehigh 
& Hudson River to Greycourt, N.Y.; NYC from 
Corning, N.Y., to Newberry Junction, thence Read- 
ing, CNJ and L&HR to Greycourt and Campbell 
Hall; Lehigh Valley from Waverly to Newark, thence 
PRR to Jersey City; and Lehigh Valley from Waverly 
to Easton, Pa., thence L&HR to Greycourt. The 
New York Central used the Boston & Maine be- 
tween Boston and Troy, N. Y., for through passenger 
trains, while through freights were routed over the 
B&M between Worcester and Rotterdam Ject., N.Y. 
As a side effect the roads affected suffered con- 
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siderably from a shortage of motive power, due 
to the time required to move trains over the cir- 
cuitous detour routes. Aggravating the power short- 
age on the Lackawanna was the loss of 17 diesel 
units marooned in the flood territory between 
Seranton and Stroudsburg. The Lackawanna rented 
15 road-switcher units from the Army, the Erie 
six, the New Haven 20 and the NYC 20. It was 
necessary to place two train and engine crews on 
many trains because detours required trains to be on 
line over 16 hours, due in part to the congestion on 
the open routes. In most cases the roads curtailed 
passenger traffic sharply and concentrated on de- 
touring freights over other lines. 

Roads which were not affected seriously by the 
floods cooperated to the fullest extent with their 
hard-hit neighbors to move their traffic just as 
rapidly as possible. A. E. Kriesien, general manager 
of the Erie’s Eastern district, said: “You just could 
not ask for any better cooperation—that goes from 
the very top to the bottom. They’re even apologetic 
when they can’t do more to help us out.” 























DOWN, BUT NOT OUT... 


Bouncing back from one of the worst railroad 
disasters in history, the Eastern roads moved thou- 
sands of men, hundreds of thousands of tons of 
material, and a vast array of mechanized equipment 
into their flood-damaged areas to restore the many 
crippled lines as rapidly as possible. 

Crews worked round-the-clock at man-killing pace, 
with only one goal in sight—‘“get a track through.” 
One railroad officer remarked that “the cooperation 
of our employees from top to bottom is one of the 


... They Come Back Fighting 








finest displays of loyal service I have ever seen. We 
have not heard one complaint from anyone about 
anything.” 

The aggressive spirit, ingenuity and dogged deter- 
mination shown by all of the roads in pushing the 
task of reconstruction is exemplified by the Lacka- 
wanna and the Erie, and their procedures are out- 
lined in these pages. Other roads whose lines were 
out of service for weeks are making equally remark- 
able comebacks. 








VIRTUAL ARMY of men and machines attacks 800-ft 
washout on Lackawanna near Scranton. Seven contractors 
with vast array of earthmoving machines and dump 


DL&W Goes All Out 


With over 50 miles of its multiple-track main line 
knocked out, the Lackawanna was faced with a gigantic 
reconstruction problem. Many of the washed-out spots 
in the 50-mile territory were inaccessible by either 
road or rail. 

Moreover, the washout territory was cut off at both 
ends by every heavily damaged sections of track within 
two miles of each end of the 50-mile stretch. 

At the east end a four-span through-girder bridge 
across Brodhead creek was completely demolished, elimi- 
nating the possibility of entering the washout territory 
by rail until a bridge had been erected over the stream. 
At the west end 800 ft of tracks were washed out com- 
pletely to a depth of 60 ft and one-third of a stone-arch 
culvert and its northerly wingwall were demolished, mak- 
ing it impossible to enter the west end of the territory 
until this gaping hole could be spanned. 

















trucks worked at this one location alone. Railroad crews 
built temporary single track across new roadbed as ma- 
chines excavated entire hillsides for fill material. 





The only solution to the difficult situation, as Lacka- 
wanna officers saw it, was to flank the 50-mile stretch 
and come into the railroad from the sides with enough 
men, materials and equipment to attack the individual 
washouts simultaneously. In this manner the track 
could be cribbed up where possible, culverts installed 
and the subgrade and track rebuilt so that work trains 
could come in from both ends. Ballast and additional 
fill material could then be unloaded quickly at each of 
the washout locations without waiting for tracks to be 
built across the breaks. 

The road hired 15 outside contractors with several 
hundred pieces of equipment, including earthmoving 
machines, cranes, pile drivers and dump trucks, to carry 
out the initial problem of restoring the subgrade and 
bridge structures. Where there were no roads to reach 
the tracks, contractors built them as they moved in. Sev- 
eral hundred additional men were hired from local areas 
to help out with the tremendous task of rebuilding line, 
unloading ballast and surfacing track. 
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Rebuilding on the Lackawanna... 


DARKNESS meant only that another shift of men took over the round-the- 


clock reconstruction work. 
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TEMPORARY bridge to replace demolished four-span girder structure across 
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SHEET PILING was used to form 


Brodhead creek required frame bents since solid rock bed precluded use of piling. sides for new culvert at 100-ft hole. 


Special 25-ft and 33-ft steel girder spans were fabricated for temporary structure 


by American Bridge Company on a “rush” order. 


DYNAMITE was used to clear wrecked spans and debris 
from stream channel in order to make way for temporary 
bridge. Earthmoving machinery and off-track equipment 
was used extensively. 


G. A. Phillips, chief engineer of the Lackawanna, is 
directing the road’s reconstruction operations. To super- 
vise the building from the west end, the road called upon 
J. P. Hiltz, Jr., general manager of the Delaware & Hud- 
son, who was formerly engineer maintenance of way of 
the Lackawanna. Working with Mr. Hiltz at the Scran- 
ton end was R. F. Bush, engineer maintenance of way. 
B. L. Beier, engineer maintenance of structures, super- 
vised the rebuilding of bridge structures over the entire 
territory. 

Track supervisors from Buffalo, Elmira, Syracuse and 
Binghamton were moved into the washout area to assist 
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After sheets had been driven on each 
side I-beams were put across opening. 


DIRECTING Lackawanna reconstruction operations from 
the west end were J. P. Hiltz, Jr., general manager of the 
D&H (center), and R. F. Bush (behind Mr. Hiltz) en- 


gineer maintenance of way of the Lackawanna. 


the supervisors at Scranton and Stroudsburg with direct 
supervision over the many rebuilding jobs. Supervisory 
personnel was given wide authority to hire men and 
equipment and purchase materials as necessary. 

The work was carried out with two 12-hour shifts for 
both supervisors and the men. Portable generating plants 
and flood-lighting equipment were moved in from all 
over the railroad, and other units were rented or bought 
to provide lighting for night operations along the flood- 
damaged territory. 

Material for fills was obtained from about every con- 
ceivable source. Endless streams of dump trucks trans- 





ported mine rock (a waste material from strip mining 
operations, consisting primarily of a mixture of rock, 
coal and dirt) from the Scranton area to the various 
washout locations. Rock bluffs were blasted off and en- 
tire hillsides excavated to obtain material to reconstruct 
the roadbed. In addition, shovels, clamshells and drag- 
lines were put to work dredging out stream beds, and 
depositing the material for roadbed. 

As the subgrade was restored enough to accommodate 
one track, several gangs, called the “pioneers,” set about 
to build a track over the new fills. Track supervisors 
were placed in charge of this track-rebuilding work. 
Materials for building one track across at the washed-out 
points and ties for cribbing were obtained from adjacent 
main-line tracks on both sides of the washouts. These 
tracks were ripped up and the material collected at the 
washed-out points before rebuilding of the subgrade was 
completed. In this manner, a new track could be built 
across as soon as the subgrade had been restored to a 
point where it would support one track. 

Immediately behind the track rebuilding gangs, ballast 
was unloaded on a 24-hour basis by work trains. One 
group of track supervisors were responsible for this 
work during the day, another during the night. While 





not unloading ballast, these gangs used power jacks to 
raise the track to grade and DL&W track liners for 
lining. 

Other work trains were used to shuttle air-dump cars 
and ballast cars back and forth from yards to the work 
trains unloading the material. Temporary switches were 
installed at intervals to connect the through track with 
one of the adjacent disabled main tracks to provide stor- 
age space and switching connections for the shuttle 
trains and the work trains engaged in unloading work. 

To make up for the thousands of feet of rail which 
was either lost or badly damaged, the Lackawanna or- 
dered 3,000 tons of emergency rail from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company to be delivered to the Buffalo division. 
The new rail will be laid there, and the released rail 
used to repair the second and third main tracks in the 
washout territory. Officers report that Bethlehem set 
everything else aside to roll the needed rail. 

Because of the unstable nature of much of the material 
being used for fill, the Lackawanna plans to carry out a 
large-scale rip-rapping program beginning immediately. 
Officers estimate that around 20,000 cars of rock will be 
used for rip-rap along the new fills. The project is 
expected to take about two years. 





Erie Bridges Its Gaps 


Unlike the Lackawanna, which had damage spread 
over a wide territory, the Erie’s heavy main-line damage 
was confined to four very serious breaks between Park- 
ers Glen, Pa., and Mast Hope, a distance of about 13 
miles. 

At the latter location a deck-plate-girder bridge was 
washed off its piers and the east abutment destroyed 
The eastbound span of the double-track structure was 
damaged beyond repair; however, the westbound span 
was in satisfactory condition to be used temporarily. A 
temporary abutment in the form of a timber pile cluster 
was driven at the east end and this span jacked up onto 
it. 

At the same time bulldozers were used to push in 
material for restoring a 240 ft long, 25 ft high fill at the 
east end of the bridge, the track being raised on the 
material as the machines pushed it in from the surround- 
ing area. This particular spot was reopened with one 
track after three and one-half days, allowing work trains 
to proceed to the next major washout 114 miles west of 
Shohola, Pa. 

At this location and at the other two major points 
of damage, reconstruction was complicated by the fact 
that large stone-arch culverts had been destroyed almost 
entirely by the terrific water pressure. The holes left at 
these points were 350 ft long and 65 ft deep, 110 ft 
long and 80 ft deep, and 148 ft long and 55 ft deep, 
respectively. 

The Erie decided that the quickest and most satisfac- 
tory way to span these holes was by bridging, using 
timber-pile bents where possible and 14-in. steel H-piles 
elsewhere with deck-plate-girder and I-beam spans. Off- 
cers felt that with this type of temporary construction, 
the benefits would be three-fold, i.e., a temporary track 
would be provided across the gap, plenty of waterway 
would be provided for the streams and design and con- 
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ERIE’S enormous hole at Parkers Glen, Pa., was spanned 
by temporary steel bridge. Here special pile hammer, op- 
erated without leads, drives 14-in. H-pile for bent to sup- 
port one end of center deck-plate-girder span. 


struction of permanent structures could be carried out 
later without interference to or from the temporary 
structures. 

To carry out this heavy bridge-building program, the 
road brought in its steel-erection crane, equipped with 
a special pile hammer for driving steel H-piles without 
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Erie Reconstruction... 


DIESEL CRANE and Syntron diesel pile hammer, bor- 
rowed from PRR, worked in from other end of Erie’s 
washout territory, driving piling for temporary bridge. 


leads, and two auxiliary locomotive cranes to handle 
materials. In addition it borrowed a diesel locomotive 
crane and a Syntron self-contained diesel pile hammer 
from the Pennsylvania. A PRR crew came with the pile- 
driving rig, and a representative of the Syntron Company 
was on the job throughout the rebuilding operation. 

The Erie pile-driving rig worked in from the east end, 
while the Pennsylvania outfit bridged across from the 
west. The two met at the middle washout to open the 
temporary single-track line. 

The road called in division engineers, master car- 
penters and other personnel from all over its system to 
assist with the reconstruction work. Headquarters at 
the east end were established at Port Jervis, where two 
Pullman cars and a diner were brought in to house and 
feed and provide offices for supervisory personnel. L. H. 
Jentoft, engineer maintenance of way, Eastern district, 
was in charge of the east-end operations. At the west 
end, J. S. Parsons, assistant chief engineer, maintenance, 
and H. J. Weccheider, engineer maintenance of way, 
Western district, were headquartered in a business car 
at Narrowsburg, Pa., along with other supervisory 
officers. C. A. Roberts, engineer of structures, directed 
erection of steel over the entire territory. 

As on the Lackawanna, the Erie worked two 12-hour 
shifts, with two shifts of supervision also. In addition 
to pushing the work on to completion, the day shift 
handled the transportation and preparation of all mate- 
rials; the night shift was then left to carry on the actual 
rebuilding work. 
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THIS YAWNING CHASM, measuring 55 ft deep, was lo- 
cated on the Erie’s line just west of Shohola, Pa. Workmen 
used timber pile trestle to bridge the gap. 


ERIE OFFICERS discuss rebuilding plans near Mast 
Hope, Pa., with contractors’ representatives. Left to 
right: F. N. Snyder, supervisor work equipment and weld- 
ing; Art Price, division engineer; L. H. Jentoft, engineer 
M/W, Eastern district; H. J. Weccheider, engineer M/W 
Western district; J. S. Parsons, assistant chief engineer 
maintenance of way; and contractor’s men. 


Fortunately, practically all the material necessary for 
the bridge-building work was on hand, thus saving a 
great deal of time in rushing the job to completion. 





FIRST PRIZE WINNER IN 


RAILWAY AGE ESSAY CONTEST ON 
Traditional Differentials... 


IN RATE MAKING 


The traditional differentials of the past can and should be main- 
tained only to the extent that all of the resultant rates meet the 
twin tests of covering the cost of service while not exceeding the 
ceiling set by competition 


By ALAN M. WHITE 


Member, Railroads’ Tariff Research Group 


The dominant characteristic of the railroad rate 
structure is the great emphasis placed upon rela- 
tionships between both places and commodities. 

The Interstate Commerce Act, since 1887, has required 
that rates be reasonable and fair and that no shipper 
or locality be given preferential treatment. In the cases 
brought before the commission’s bar, the most minute 
attention was paid to fixing proper differentials and 
relationships, and in 1925 the commission was speci- 
fically directed by Congress, through the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution, to investigate and review the entire rate 
structure and make such redistribution of rates and 
charges as might be found necessary to remove burdens 
or undue advantage between the various localities and 
parts of the country and the various classes and kinds 
of commodities with due regard to market values and an 
existing depression in agriculture. 


ICC Has the Final Word 


The power of the commission in these matters is vir- 
tually absolute, the Supreme Court in recent months hav- 
ing upheld an order of the commission prescribing rates 
on vegetables from the Southwest that were proved to 
be below the railroads’ out-of-pocket cost of operation. 

The development of intercity motor truck trans- 
portation has destroyed many of the laboriously 
constructed relationships, and a changing and ex- 
panding national economy has rendered others 
obsolete or ineffectual. 

Where the lower charges of the trucks have resulted 
in appreciable diversions of traffic from the rails, the 
latter have in many cases attempted to meet the competi- 





Mr. White’s paper is slightly abridged for publication 
in these pages. It is planned to reprint as a pamphlet avail- 
able from Railway Age the two prize-winning essays in 
this contest, and several of the other papers considered 
as of outstanding value by the judges. Single copies of 
this pamphlet will be priced at $1, with greatly reduced 
prices for larger quantities. 


tive rates with or without restoring former relationships 
as to localities. For the most part such situations have 
been treated independently of the rate structure as a 
whole and decisions have been based upon the individual 
circumstances of the moment. Where rates have been 
cut to meet truck competition a conscious effort has been 
made to resist reestablishing former relationships between 
the levels of the rates on different commodities. Thus 
there are instances of higher rates on raw materials than 
on the manufactured products produced therefrom and 
bulk commodities in tank cars may take higher rates than 
when the same product is shipped in more valuable con- 
sumer packages. 

In selecting a transportation service a shipper is 
influenced by the total cost of that service, of 
which the line-haul rate may be only a portion. 
Other factors—such as comparative time in transit, ex- 
pense of packaging, loading, unloading, drayage, and 
claims—all enter into the picture. Therefore, rates and 
charges as used in this analysis are intended to convey 
the idea of the complete unit cost of transportation rather 
than a published station-to-station rate. A shipper will 
pay a premium for quick transportation only if he secures 
offsetting savings in other directions. 

There is little indication that the existing rail 
rate structure with so many of the historic differ- 
entials upset is impeding the free interchange of 
commodities or adversely affecting the growth and 
prosperity of the business community. 

It is, however, painfully evident that the rate structure 
is failing miserably to provide the traffic volume and 
revenue necessary for the financial health of the rail- 
roads. Estimates of the commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics disclose that the railroads’ 
share of intercity ton-miles of transportation has dropped 
from 64.4 per cent of the total to but 51.7 per cent in 
the period from 1939 to 1953 while the motor truck in- 
creased its share from 9.2 to 17.4 per cent. Meanwhile 
the railroads’ rate of return on property investment in 
1954 fell to a slim 3.28 per cent. 

In a world of economic ferment, where what 
used to be a century of progress now takes place in 
a decade, businesses must adapt quickly or wither. 
For the railroad industry to prosper, modifications must 
be made in the traditional “what the traffic will bear” 
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theory of rate making that will accord proper recogni- 
tion to both the short-run and long-term implications of 
a highly competitive market for transportation. An up- 
to-date overall policy of rate making with flexibility sup- 
planting the old rigidity is sorely needed. 


Traditional Rate Philosophy 


As virtually the sole provider of intercity trans- 
portation for many years, the railroads were 
obliged to observe what the economists term 
“monopoly” pricing. If traffic was to move it had no 
alternative but to pay the rate determined by the judg- 
ment of railroad rate officials or prescribed by regulatory 
authority. 

In an effort to develop the maximum return from the 
traffic potential, rates tended to be set relatively high on 
manufactured articles possessing a high ratio of value to 
weight, the profit from which could be applied to support 
low rates on commodities of lesser value or with light 
loading characteristics. To encourage longer hauls, the 
measure of the rate per mile tended to decrease as the 
distance grew; and fixed differentials or geographical 
relationships not based entirely upon distance were 
created to enlarge the marketing areas of individual pro- 
ducers. Regulation was imposed, not to alter this basic 
philosophy but to curb excesses and correct defects in 
its application. 

A typical example of pre-truck rate making is the scale 
of rates on iron and steel articles in Eastern territory 
prescribed by the commission in 1929 following an exten- 
sive investigation pursuant to the Hoch-Smith Resolution 
previously mentioned. This rate adjustment for many 
years moved the bulk of the iron and steel traffic in the 
East where 90 per cent of the mill capacity is located. 
This traffic in 1947 exceeded 32 million tons originated, 
with revenue to the railroads in the Eastern district of 
$173 million. 

In its report in this case the commission observed that 
if agricultural products were to receive the benefit of the 
lowest possible lawful rates, commodities such as iron 
and steel articles, which were able to bear relatively high 
rates, must be accorded rates which approach but which 
do not exceed reasonable maxima. Moreover, the level of 
the rates was stated to be of much less importance to 
shippers generally than was their relationship. 


The Dominant Distance Factor 


As a principal criterion for determining relationships 
particular attention has been given by the commission to 
distances. Most of its general investigations have re- 
sulted in prescription of rate scales to be applied to mile- 
ages figured over the shortest rail routes through junc- 
tions at which traffic could be interchanged without trans- 
fer of lading. Costs have been permitted to exercise a 
significant influence only as to the general level of the 
entire rate structure; partly because they were extremely 
variable and difficult to assign to individual movements, 
but particularly because the structure as a whole was 
depended upon to provide the overall return needed. 

Theory and practice, though, are two different things. 
With the right to route their traffic guaranteed by law, 
large shippers were in position to effectively forestall up- 
ward revisions in the rates on any commodity that the 
carriers might consider was paying less than the traffic 
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could stand. The power to divert millions of dollars of 
business from one railroad to another was a stick so big 
that shippers were seldom constrained even to speak 
softly to discourage rate-raising attempts. 

This condition confined the rate-making officials almost 
exclusively to the role of granters of reductions and, as 
the appointed defenders of the revenue, they were forced 
to erect a Maginot Line type of resistance against assaults 
on the rate structure. Under the system described, the 
modus operandi practiced by the rate official was condi- 
tioned on the knowledge that an unwarranted reduction 
in a single rate would set off a chain of sympathetic ad- 
justments until the disturbed relationships were re- 
effected. 

Rate adjustments came to be handled much like 
lawsuits. Painstaking searching and evaluation of 
precedents was required and such rigidity entered 
the rate structure that an outmoded basis of rates 
could seldom be revised without exhaustive litiga- 
tion before the regulatory tribunals. When the gen- 
eral level sank too low under the steady erosion to pro- 
duce an adequate return, the remedy was an application 
for an overall percentage increase. 

There is much evidence that the differentials and rela- 
tionships, even where commission prescribed, were not 
the result of scientific appraisal and evaluation of traffic 
needs and potentialities—else the Hoch-Smith Resolution 
would hardly have been necessary. They were instead 
largely the product of inter-railroad competition and 
evolved from the Topsy-like growth of the rate structure 
as it was built by the day-to-day negotiation of specific 
problems. 

The commission’s report in the Class Rate In- 
vestigation, 1939, is so loaded with examples of 
major commodities which move freely upon such 
radically different levels in the various rate terri- 
tories that the conclusion must be drawn that in- 
dustry possesses great ability in the long run to 
adapt itself to whatever the existing rate relation- 
ships might happen to be and, within wide limits, 
the needs of business do not dictate the nature of 
those relationships. 

For illustration, prior to the late twenties, interterri- 
torial movements were largely based upon combination 
rates which were much higher than the single-factor 
intraterritorial rates for comparable distances. This con- 
dition fostered the development of certain types of indus- 
try at the territorial border points where they could take 
advantage of the intraterritorial rate levels in more than 
one rate territory. 


The Impact of Competition 


The pioneers of intercity trucking were almost 
as little concerned with cost as applied to specific 
movements as were the rail rate makers. They did 
not need to be too concerned. The intricate pattern of 
rate relationships with high rates for short hauls and on 
articles of good stowability afforded virtually unlimited 
traffic prospects. This fostering rate umbrella extended 
not only over those areas where the inherent advantage 
of the truck is clearly apparent but also included many 
areas where the rail costs are substantially below those 
of the truck. 

Seizing the golden opportunity, the trucks commenced 
to carve out great chunks of the railroads’ most highly 











profitable traffic, such as liquor, cigarettes and canned 
goods, by offering whatever rates were needed to attract 
the movements they desired. Taking a strictly short term 
view, the railroads tended to ignore these forays until 
the diversion of a commodity reached such proportions 
that the revenue on traffic that might be regained by a 
cut in rates held promise of offsetting the inescapable 
extension of the reduction to traffic still retained. In 
many cases spot reductions were then made, the commis- 
sion having held that rates could be reduced to meet 
proved truck competition without granting sympathetic 
reductions to localities not having the same degree of 
truck competition. It was therefore recognized that the 
action of the truck and not that of the railroad had 
destroyed the historic relationships. This practice, never- 
theless, was tantamount to inviting a shipper to seek a 
truck quotation if he wished to have his rail rate reduced. 

Where highly competitive articles, e.g. soda 
products, were involved, reductions to meet com- 
petition were sometimes extended to all producers 
as a result of shipper pressure to have relationships 
maintained. Such pressure usually results from indus- 
try pricing policies when goods are sold on the basis of 
the seller absorbing the differential in the rail rate and 
simply pocketing the saving if the traffic moves at a lower 
truck charge. In fact some shippers have actively op- 
posed reductions in the rail rates where consignees were 
charged the full rail rate which the shipper retained while 
delivering the material in his own truck. 

The trucks themselves during the thirties were busily 
creating their own competitive situation. Extensive 
“erandfather” rights and a liberal policy by the commis- 
sion of certificating operations under the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1935—together with exemptions granted by that 
law to private operations and carriers of agricultural 
products—assured a high degree of open competition. 
The for-hire trucks began actively competing among 
themselves wherever traffic could be secured at a profit. 
Since their capacity could be readily expanded by merely 
purchasing more equipment there was pressure to reduce 
truck rates that were already well below those of the rails. 

It was not long before producers of food prod- 
ucts, petroleum and the like who were experienced 
in making their own local deliveries learned the 
economics of over-the-road trucking and began 
requiring the independent truckers to meet or 
better these costs or suffer the alternative of the 
shipper providing his own transportation. The rail- 
roads were accordingly compelled to try to meet rates 
that were depressed due to bitter struggles among their 
highway competitors. 

Reverting to our example of iron and steel in the East. 
short term considerations operated to keep the bulk of 
this movement on the rails long after trucking of many 
other commodities had become firmly established. In the 
first place, the huge steel-making plants were geared to 
carload or trainload service and not equipped to handle 
great numbers of trucks. Furthermore, the rail rate 
structure, with its relatively lower rates for longer dis- 
tances, fitted perfectly into the industry’s policy of quot- 
ing delivered prices based upon absorption of rail rate 
differentials. In 1948, however, the steel industry aban- 
doned its traditional pricing policy, following a Supreme 
Court decision that upset a similar pricing system in the 
cement industry. The steel makers abruptly dropped 





freight absorption and, by quoting mill prices, in effect 
told their customers to “come and get it.” 

With steel in short supply at the time, the receivers, 
finding their costs thus drastically increased, immediately 
turned to trucks wherever a rate lower than by rail could 
be secured. The reaction of the railroads was to establish 
rates on the most competitive of the products designed to 
meet the truck charges but at twice the normal minimum 
weight in an effort to maintain satisfactory per car earn- 
ings. As the trucks were in position to make further 
reductions they continued to handle substantial amounts 
of the traffic and a second general reduction was made 
by the carriers in an attempt to stem the tide. The final 
chapter has not yet been written, as the entire adjustment 
is again a matter of investigation by the commission. 

It is significant that the Eastern railroads’ orig- 
inations of iron and steel declined from 32 to 29 
million tons per year from 1947 to 1953, in the 
face of a 30 per cent increase in steel making 
capacity. 


Elements of Competitive Pricing 


For generations the railroad rate makers, in the face 
of all the limitations on their freedom, had been forced 
to act on the practical premise that there was just so 
much traffic to move and it was up to them to get the 
most revenue from it. This precept is still as good as 
ever when applied to the many commodities that by their 
nature are ill-suited to motor carrier movement, but it is 
woefully inappropriate where a competitive element is 
present. 

In the short run the free market price may be above 
or below the cost of production but in the long run it 
will. approximate the cost plus a reasonable profit of the 
most efficient producer. The important point is that from 
the standpoint of the seller the price is fixed for him 
without his control. His only election in the matter is 
whether he will or will not do business at the price. That 
is the Hobson’s choice that faces the railroads on the 
very important part of their traffic that is subject to the 
competition of other forms of transport. 

In the short run it is the price of their com- 
petitor the railroads must meet, in the long run 
his cost of operation. These factors will determine 
the relationships that can be maintained between 
places and commodities and industry will have to 
adapt to them as it has had to other changes in the 
economic scene. 

As indicated, a competitive price is a fluctuating price. 
Much as the public may desire stability in rates, relaxa- 
tion of the past rigidity will have to be accepted as a 
sacrifice in return for the lower rates that competition 
has brought to a large segment of the rate structure. 

A competitive price does not in the long run 
return a profit that can be used to sustain losses 
elsewhere. To the extent the railroads engage in com- 
petitive pricing they will have to think carefully before 
extending sympathetic adjustments to other movements 
where the results would be iower rates than dictated by 
the competitive situation pertaining to those movements. 

The first fundamental of a realistic rate-making 
policy is to develop an adequate method of com- 
puting and allocating cost. This will be difficult, but 
it should not prove insurmountable. There are very few 
one-product business enterprises in the country and anv 
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company with a multiplicity of products has the same 
problem of apportioning overhead and other joint costs. 
The commission has for several years released statements 
of fully distributed and out-of-pocket rail costs for vari- 
ous types of equipment and loading and many roads 
have been at work on the problem. 

The importance of a good cost system cannot be over- 
estimated. 

With the railroads’ most profitable traffic lost or 
handled at drastically reduced rates something had to 
give. To date it has been the earnings. Too much of the 
transportation business is subject to competitive forces 
to apply the old family remedy of a general increase in 
rates. Undoubtedly such measures are required to offset 
currency inflation but the commission’s concern in grant- 
ing the most recent ex parte increases that they would 
drive traffic off the rails has not proved entirely ground- 
less. 

In processing any rate adjustment the traffic 
man should be armed with his out-of-pocket costs 
and under no circumstances should a rate be per- 
mitted to stand that does not return this figure 
plus. It is fallacious to think that volume has any magic 
to offset unit losses. 

As to any particular commodity these absolute mini- 
mum figures can be projected as a mileage scale in terms 
of cents per unit of weight. Against these should be set 
a similar scale of fully distributed costs, and efforts 
should be made to hold the latter as the minimum for 
any non-competitive traffic. Where truck competition is 
present, there should be added a third scale to represent 
the truck rates and a fourth scale to show truck costs. 
The latter two will indicate the maximum that can be 
charged for the short run and long run, respectively. 

Where truck costs are below rail costs at the 
heaviest loading practicable, the railroads should 
stay out of the business. Where the truck rates and 
costs are between the rail out-of-pocket and fully 
distributed costs the rails should meet their com- 
petition as they find it. Where the truck costs are 
above rail fully distributed costs, the rate maker 
should exercise his judgment as to the measure of 
rate that will produce the most net—with due _re- 
gard for the development of volume through establish- 
ment of relationships between producers. 

Alternating rates with different minimum weights are 
effective means of securing traffic that cannot be handled 
profitably at the truckload minimum weight. A rule of 
thumb for applying this technique is to give the public 
the minimum weight it prefers but at a rate that covers 
cost at that weight, and then provide a lower rate, based 
upon heaviest practicable loading, that offers the public 
a lower unit cost while productive of greater net to the 
carrier, there being little difference in cost between the 
handling of a fully loaded car and a lightly loaded one. 

In the past, once a rate adjustment has been 
published in the tariffs the papers have been sent 
to file and the matter forgotten until or unless 
some trouble arises. No other business is con- 
ducted in this manner. Operators in competitive 
fields watch both the market prices and their costs 
on a daily or even hourly basis. 

Great changes have taken place in the distribution of 
rail costs. Terminal costs have gone sky high as labor 
rates have risen, while dieselization and other improve- 
ments have held line-haul costs steady. Virtually nothing 
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has been done to revise the rates on traffic formerly prof- 
itable but now deficit producing. The railroads should 
conduct a continuing review not only to keep themselves 
profitably competitive but to eliminate and correct devel- 
oping losses. 


The Rate Structure of the Future 


As previously pointed out, differentials in the old rate 
structure were not scientifically devised. Industry adapt- 
ecl to them largely as it found them—and in the process, 
of course, acquired a certain degree of vested interest in 
their maintenance. Competition has disrupted these re- 
lationships to a considerable extent, but with few ill 
effects on the shipping public. 

Fixed differentials are symbols of a static society 
and more important factors are constantly at 
work to determine the size, nature, location and 
marketing areas of private business. Modern busi- 
ness is highly adaptable to changes in its environ- 
ment and does not need to rely upon crutches sup- 
plied by the railroads. 

Many years ago the commission prescribed a relation- 
ship between the rates on livestock and those on fresh 
meat designed to equalize costs of meat packing in the 
Midwest with those of packers in the consuming area 
along the Eastern seaboard. This did not stop the meat 
packers from moving their slaughtering operations to the 
livestock producing areas when the economics of the sit- 
uation made it desirable to do so and for the benefit of 
all concerned the profitable meat traffic was relieved of 
the burden of supporting an unprofitable livestock 
movement. 

No one expects to ship sand and gravel from coast to 
coast, and it will likely come to pass that many other 
movements that have become an unbearable burden upon 
other traffic will have to undergo some adjustment. 

Regional assembly plants are commonplace in indus- 
try. These are established not necessarily to eliminate 
cross-hauling but generally for the purpose of reducing 
the transportation of a bulky finished product to gain the 
economies of shipping the components in a more easily 
transportable form. 

The traditional differentials of the past can and 
should be maintained only to the extent that all of 
the resultant rates meet the twin tests of covering 
the cost of service while not exceeding the ceiling 
set by competition. Like Sinbad the sailor, with the 
old man of the sea upon his back, the railroads are 
saddled with a burden of the past that is sapping their 
energies and from which they must eventually take the 
necessary steps to free themselves. 

Since this analysis is an interpretation of the experi- 
ence and observations of a single individual, the conclu- 
sions drawn may well reflect personal limitations in deal- 
ing with so extensive and complex a subject. It is hoped, 
however, that it has been established 

@ That the rate policy of the past was not something 
ordained in heaven but a practical method of coping with 
the problems of the day; 

@ That changed conditions call for changed policies; 
and 

@ That intelligent analysis and careful planning are 
much to be preferred to a laissez-faire attitude of “mud- 
dling through” until evolution produces a new philosophy 
capable of surmounting the challenge of the future. 

















A 62-PASSENGER COACH by day... 


Pullman's New “Slumbercoach” 


An interior arrangement has been developed by the 
Pullman Company (the operating company, not Pullman- 
Standard) by which a standard passenger car body 85 ft 
long and 1344 ft high can be used as a high-capacity 
coach for day travel or as a sleeper of half as much 
capacity at night. The layout is adaptable to either new 
equipment or to existing equipment being remodeled. 

Three basic “Slumbercoach” floor plans have been 
laid out. Each comprises rooms staggered vertically like 
duplex-roomettes. In two of the three plans all rooms 
seat two persons much like an ordinary de luxe coach, 
although somewhat more privacy is offered to the pas- 
senger than in a fully open coach. Also the seats are 
divided unequally, with the window seat extending about 
two-thirds the width of the compartment. The two fit 
snugly alongside each other so that day passengers can 
share the double-seat space equally without discomfort. 

In the original design displayed by Pullman, the recline 
of the seats was not adjustable. The design now con- 
templated for installation provides adjustable recline. 

For nightime sleeping occupancy the window (widest) 
seat makes up into a bed. The narrow seat portion ad- 
jacent to it can stay as it is, or the seat part can be 
folded up for added convenience in the use of the toilet 
and washing facilities across the entrance way (other end 
of the enclosure) from this seat. 

Normally these individual facilities will be available 
to the passenger only when berth service is being fur- 
nished. One men’s and one women’s general washroom 
will be installed at the blind end of the car for use when 


the car is in ordinary day coach service. The hinged 
door that shuts off each room from the aisle, when opened 
90 deg, closes off the compartment containing the toilet 
and washbow! (both of which fold into the wall when 
not in use). During the day the doors are expected to 
be locked in the open position for free entry and exit. 

While Pullman has applied for patents on certain fea- 
tures of the “Slumbercoach,” the company is offering it 
as a service which the railroads are free to use. Pullman 
would prefer to operate this service as that organization 
has the porter and other personnel, as well as facilities 
for servicing the car mechanically and with supplies. 

The charge to the passenger presumably would be at 
the regular coach rate. For berth service a single coach 
fare plus the approximate present charge for an upper 
berth would entitle a passenger to single occupancy of 
the room with the attendant linen service. 

Heating and air conditioning would be centrally con- 
trolled. Some control could, however, still be exercised 
by the occupant of each room by varying the quantity 
of air delivered to it. Interior finish is largely plastic 
for attractive decor and for easy cleaning and damage 
resistance. Floor covering is rubber or vinyl tiling. 

The beds are 25 in. wide by 6 ft 5 in. long and fold 
into the wall. They will be premade with sheets, pillows 
and blankets. They can be readily operated either by the 
passengers or the porter. The toilet facilities are fully 
available when the bed is opened down. 

The rooms are laid out with ample space for pas- 
sengers’ baggage and clothing in either berth or coach 
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. ++ OR A 31-BERTH SLEEPER by night. 


“— 





THERE IS AMPLE SPACE at the foot of the bed opposite 


the small seat for toilet and washing facilities. 


service. Each accommodation is also equipped with 
fasteners for anchoring to the aisle seat specially con- 
structed bassinets or cribs which are part of the car’s 
equipment. 

To provide for parents traveling with a child too big 
to sleep with but too young to leave alone, there is a 
third plan in which some of the rooms extend most of 
the width of the car. These extra wide rooms contain 
three seat sets, two of which convert into beds, and have 
a corridor at the side of the car. In all cases, the passage- 
way, whether in the center or at the sides, is the stand- 


ard 2-ft width. 
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Benchmarks 
and | Yardsticks 





THE SIXTH, AND FINAL, VOLUME of the 
monumental biography of George Washington by 
Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman was published some 
months ago. There were to have been seven 
volumes, but the untimely death of Dr. Freeman 
prevented the completion of the work—which, how- 
ever, covers in the six volumes all of Washington’s 
life except the last years preceding his death. 

Quite apart from its high historical interest, 
this biography constitutes one of the best text- 
books there is or ever can be on self-education; on 
character development; and on the principles of 
management. Because Washington educated him- 
self. He hewed out his own character from raw 
material which at the start, while promising, was 
a good long way from perfection. And he studied 
the requirements of leadership and perfected him- 
self in their mastery. 

Washington was not a miracle. He was not 
a ready-made genius. He attained his high level 
of accomplishment by working it out step by step 
for himself—he got practically no help from his 
parents, or from anybody else for that matter. 

In this sixth volume of the biography, there 
are forewords by two of Dr. Freeman’s associates 
—both of them historical scholars—and both of 
whom hold in high esteem, not only George Wash- 
ington, but also his biographer. Because Dr. Free- 
man was, in his way, just as much a self-made 
prodigy as Washington was. 

Dr. Freeman worked full time as a newspaper 
editor. He was a daily radio news broadcaster. 
He gave frequent lectures. He was an active mem- 
ber of many organizations and a director in sev- 
eral companies (including the Southern Railway). 
And on top of all that he found the spare time to 
make a name for himself in historical biography 
that is without parallel in modern times. 

And it was no miracle. He made up his mind 
what he wanted to accomplish. He set himself a 
system of daily routine which, if faithfully fol- 
lowed, would produce the result he wanted. He 
followed the system and, in the fullness of time, 
the expected results inexorably came to pass. 

In one of the forewords to this sixth volume 
there is reference to the “quenchless ambition of 
an ordered mind”—which the writer attributes to 
Dr. Freeman, as well as to Washington. “Native 
ability and high character are not enough,” ob- 
serves this commentator (Dumas Malone); “in- 
dustry and system are indispensable to those who 
would achieve greatly. He [Dr. Freeman] counted 
on them in his own case, and if there have been 
other American historians who have matched him 
in industry (which is doubtful), no one of them 
seems ever to have matched him in system.” J.G.L. 
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Television by Microwave 
... TESTED ON ROCK ISLAND 


- do. - 4 
ACTIVITIES ALONG THE PLATFORMS of both railroads 
at Englewood are viewed by the camera on the metal 
post and shown... 


ON THE TELEVISION SCREEN in the Englewood sta- 
tionmaster’s office. The signals are transmitted at the 
same time by... 


MICROWAVE TO THIS RECEIVING antenna on the 
LaSalle Street Station, six miles away, where scene at 
Englewood is shown on another screen, 
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W hat is reported to be the first test of industrial 
television with microwave transmission to a distant office 
has recently been completed by the Rock Island in Chi- 
cago. The movement of trains, passengers’ baggage and 
mail at an important outlying passenger station was 
chosen as typical of the type of happenings that could 
be “viewed” by television and used effectively in pic- 
ture” form at a central point or at a remote place. 

The choice for the test was the Englewood station 
where the Rock Island crosses the Pennsylvania at 63rd 
Street about 6 miles south of LaSalle Street Terminal 
in downtown Chicago. The television camera was on top 
of an 8-ft pipe post set in the platform near the crossing 
of the two railroads at Englewood. This camera was 
controlled by a monitor operated by the stationmaster in 
his office in Englewood station. By “pan” control, the 
camera could be faced in any direction in a complete cir- 
cle, thereby viewing trains, passengers, mail trucks, etc., 
on or approaching the platforms of both railroads. The 
camera is capable of working in illumination of 20 foot 
candles of reflected light, which is easily supplied by plat- 
form lighting. A special type coaxial cable connected 
the camera to the monitor in the Englewood stationmas- 
ter’s office, its maximum length being about 600 ft. In 
addition to providing power, sweep voltages, amplifica- 
tion, operating controls and adjustments for the camera, 
the monitor gave the stationmaster a look at what the 
camera is “seeing.” 


Use of Radio 


Also at Englewood, the scene picked up by the camera 
was fed from the monitor to the microwave transmitter. 
There the signal modulated the microwave carrier which 
was conducted by coaxial cable to the antenna “dish” on 
the roof of the Englewood station. From there the signal 
was beamed across Chicago to the receiving antenna 
“dish” on top of the LaSalle Street Terminal, six miles 
away. This antenna was connected by 150-ft coaxial 
cables. to receiving equipment which demodulated the 
signaland passed it to a 17-in. screen slave monitor 
(television receiving set) in the Rock Island offices in 
this station building. This screen showed concurrently 
what was happening at the platforms at Englewood. 

This Rock Island test installation of closed circuit 
television demonstrated the value of visual information 
about operations on platforms, just as has already been 
done in such railroad applications as reading freight car 
initials and numbers at receiving yards, checking equip- 
ment, car inspection, yard surveillance and railroad secur- 
ity work. Also the Rock Island test demonstrated the 
efficiency of microwave links for transmitting visual in- 
formation on railroad operations to any point on the 
system. 

The television and microwave equipment used in this 
test was provided by the Federal Telephone & Radio Co., 
Clifton, N. J., manufacturing division of International 


Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
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The proposal that all special regulation of the transporta- 
tion industry be abolished, as no longer necessary or 
desirable, was made at the Third Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Conference and Seminar of the American Society 
of Traffic & Transportation at its September 8-9 session 
at the Harvard Business School, Boston. The proponent 
was Albert P. Heiner, vice-president, public relations and 
traffic, Kaiser Steel Corporation, Oakland, Cal. 

“Would we institute regulation in transportation today 
if we didn’t already have it?” Mr. Heiner asked. He 
thought not. He said that steel and petroleum were just 
as necessary to our national life as transportation service 

yet neither of these industries is specially regulated in 
any way, even though there are far fewer competitors in 
these industries than there are in transportation. 


An Opposing Viewpoint 


At the opposite pole from the opinion of Mr. Heiner 
was that of a spokesman for the common-carrier truck- 
ing industry, D. L. Sutherland, chairman of the Middle 
Atlantic Transportation Company, New Britain, Conn. 
He expressed a viewpoint parallel to that recently pub- 
licized by the American Trucking Associations in na- 
tional advertising, i.e., that the railroads are prosper- 
ing, the truckers are prospering; the air lines, the wa- 
ter lines and practically everybody else is doing just 
fine—so why be worried about transportation? Mr. 
Sutherland went on to say, however, that he was not 
opposing all change in regulation—in fact, he’d like to 
see more of it, e.g., of those carriers now exempt. He 
defended “value” rate-making and condemned “selective 
rate-cutting.” 

The program of the meeting was divided into three 
“panel” sessions—besides which there were two luncheon 
sessions and one dinner session, each with a prominent 
speaker. The luncheon speaker on the first day was Presi- 
dent Patrick B. McGinnis of the New Haven. At the 
second day’s luncheon Commissioner John H. Winchell 
of the ICC took as his subject a description of the or- 
ganization and functioning of the commission. 

The dinner speaker was Sir Gilmour Jenkins, president 
of the Institute of Transport of Great Britain. The In- 
stitute of Transport was organized in 1919 and is a pro- 
fessional society comparable to the engineering and other 
such associations in this country—and is the organiza- 
tion after which, to some degree, the American Society 
of Traffic & Transportation has been patterned. Accord- 
ingly, the burden of Sir Gilmour’s address was the ex- 
perience of the older British society which, he thought, 
might be helpful to its younger counterpart in the United 
States. 

Mr. McGinnis expressed great optimism for the future 
of the railroad business, provided some of its internal 
shortcomings and adverse regulatory restrictions are 
corrected. He spoke with approval of the approach of 
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Few Friends for Present Controls 






At traffic symposium only a solitary trucker sees virtue in extending regulation 





the utilities to rate-making—with their “two-part” rates, 
one charge to the customer for the facilities provided 
and another charge for the use of these facilities. 

The New Haven president was critical of the railroads 
for having passenger trains “with seats 5 ft from the 
ground,” and of their slowness in going to automation. 
“There is no reason why we can’t run trains without 
train crews,” he said, “just the way they run elevators 
without elevator operators.” 

He raised the question why it is as difficult as it is 
to merge railroads—since mergers are going on every 
day in other industry, where there certainly isn’t any 
more competition than exists in transportation. He was 
critical of the “commodities clause”. which forbids the 
railroads to engage in other business. If any other indus- 
try is permitted, as it is, to go into transportation by 
truck or barge—then “why shouldn’t we in the trans- 
portation business be allowed to go into their business 
too?” 

He believes common carriers should have the same 
right to make contract rates that unregulated and con- 
tract carriers have. 

As for the passenger business, he believes it has 
a promising future in the middle-distance-haul field, 
provided the right kind of equipment is used and 
provided the service is priced attractively to produce 





WHAT IS A “TRANSPORTATION 
STATESMAN”? 


Professor George P. Baker (president of the Trans- 
portation Association of America) gave the A.S.T.&T. 
members the following characteristics of a trans- 
portation statesman: 

1. He knows his own branch of the transportation 
business thoroughly, and its relationship to the eco- 
nomic life of the country as a whole; he is also 
able to see where the special interests of his own in- 
dustry lie. He can distinguish between the long-run 
and short-run advantages of his industry. 

2. He is modest in his reference to and use of 
the foregoing knowledge. 

3. He is genuinely interested in getting the “other 
fellow’s”” view—and especially to seek out places 
where he and the “other fellow” can find common 
ground. 

4. He is willing to compromise, rather than stand 
his ground and see all progress stopped. 

Dr. Baker particularly emphasized this fourth 
characteristic. He said that, while no one transporta- 
tion interest can have its way in bringing changes in 
national transportation policy, it probably is possible 
for any one group to block any change whatsoever. 
Hence, progress can come only from compromise 
and compromise calls for statesmen. Each trans- 
portation group has some of these statesmen, he said. 





















a high load-factor. “Our failure in the passenger busi- 
ness,” he said, “lies entirely in the marketing field.” 

The three panel discussions were set up as follows: 
Competition Between Regulated and Unregulated Trans- 
portation.” Paper by Professor Harold Koontz, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. Comment by Frank W. 
Hussey (National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Pres- 
que Isle, Me.) and D. L. Sutherland (identified supra). 
Moderator, Professor George P. Baker (Harvard Busi- 
ness School). Presiding, Professor G. Lloyd Wilson 
(University of Pennsylvania). 


What the Panels Talked About 


“Competition Within Forms of Transportation.” Paper 
by Professor Kent Healy (Yale). Comment by J. W. 
Hersey (Commercial Transport Corporation, Houston, 
Tex.) and William White (president D&H). Moderator, 
L. F. Whittemore (chairman, Brown Company, Berlin, 
N.H.). Presiding, F. A. Doebber (Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis). 

“Competition in the Public Interest.” Paper by Charles 
L. Dearing (Brookings Institution). Comment by Ralph 
S. Damon (president, Trans-World Airlines) and Al- 
bert P. Heiner (identified supra). Moderator, Dr. E. 
Grosvenor Plowman (U.S. Steel). Presiding, K. H. 
Jamieson (Eastman Kodak). 

Professor Koontz gave an outline of the present situa- 
tion in and outlook for transportation which called for 
the attention given to the subject by the President’s Cab- 
inet Committee on Transportation; and he set forth pos- 
sible attitudes toward the future relations of government 
to transportation. The more competitive an industry be- 
comes, the less it needs regulation, he said—competi- 
tion, where it exists, being an admirable regulator. In- 
deed, regulation where there is competition is likely to 
become, not merely unnecessary, but a positive detriment 
to the public interest—this because, under competition, 
management has to be alert to the market and to what 
competitors are doing. If management has to keep 
orienting its thinking on the regulators, instead of on the 
market, it is apt to fall short of optimum performance. 

For two decades, Professor Koontz pointed out, while 





WHY PLOWMAN IS 
“PRO-RAILROAD” 


U.S. Steel’s E. Grosvenor Plowman said he was 
“pro-railroad” because “I am also pro-truck and 
pro-waterway.”’ 

He believes in private enterprise and in competi- 
tion in transportation. He does not believe that such 
competition can survive unless conditions are estab- 
lished which will make it possible for the railroads 
to finance themelves adequately from private sources, 
to keep pace with the growth of the country. 

Because of the essential nature of railroad service, 
unless the railroads are given an environment in 
which they can survive under private ownership, 
“they will fall into the clutches of government.” “I 
am pro-railroad,” Mr. Plowman said, “because con- 
tinued ability of the railroads to thrive and grow is a 
necessary condition to continued healthy competition 
in transportation.” 








the ratio of unregulated transportation to total has been 
constantly mounting, effort has persisted to put equal 
regulation upon all carriers. Yet true equality under 
regulation is quite impractical of attainment. Reasons: 
(1) private transportation can neither be regulated nor 
outlawed; (2) it’s probably impracticable to apply the 
counterpart of a “commodity clause” to shippers; and 
(3) it’s also probably impracticable to bring presently 
“exempt” carriers under regulation. 

Professor Koontz foresees that the “gross national 
product” may double in the next two decades—and that 
the demand for transportation service should likewise 
double in that period, thus making it still more unlikely 
that equality of transportation agencies under national 
policy is attainable by “regulating them all alike.” As 
the demand for transportation grows, most of the in- 
creased business will go to those companies with the 
most alert and agile managements—and the successful 
companies will, thus, not likely be those which are being 
operated to please the regulators rather than to please 
the customers. 


The Country Has a Choice 


Professor Koontz said that, in their attitude toward 
transportation, the American people have four alterna- 
tives to choose from, viz. 

I. Continuance of the status quo, with common carriers 
greatly handicapped. 

II. Equalizing conditions by “regulating them all 
alike.” 

III. Free competition—no regulation except that to 
which all other industry is subjected, e.g., by the anti- 
trust law and the Robinson-Patman Act. 

IV. Limited regulation—only enough to protect the 
public interest in continued “common” carrier” service. 
For example, common carriers would have to get certifi- 
cates and, in return for this protection from unlimited 
competition, they would be expected to serve all comers. 
On the other hand, regulation of their rates would be 
greatly reduced (e.g., no specific rates set by regulators, 
who would limit only maximum rates or those plainly 
non-compensatory ). Common carriers would not be re- 
quired to continue unremunerative services unless such 
losses were covered by a public subsidy. Contract car- 
riers’ actual rates would be made public and common 
carriers would be allowed to meet any competition, where 
they can do so without loss. 

Professor Koontz indicated his preference for the 
fourth of the foregoing alternatives, toward the attain- 
ment of which he believes the adoption of the Cabinet 
Committee Report would go a long way. 

In our transportation policy, he observed, we have 
been striving for two incompatible goals—(1) comfort- 
able stability under regulation and (2) progress under 
competition. We do not have the stability, because effec- 
tive regulation is being applied to only a segment of 
transportation; and we do not have anything like the 
progress we should have, because so large a segment of 
transportation remains under regulation and is prevented 
from competing effectively. 

The adverse opinion of Mr. Sutherland of Professor 
Koontz’ analysis has been reported supra. Mr. Hussey’s 
comment was given from the point of view of a potato 


farmer. He did not believe regulation should be sub- 
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stantially relaxed for carriers now regulated, nor ex- 
tended to carriers now exempt. 

Professor Healy discussed competition between differ- 
ent companies within the same form of transportation. 
He said that the essence of competition, as Adam Smith 
saw it, was complete freedom of a firm to enter or with- 
draw from a business without asking anybody’s consent. 
From this standpoint, there has not been complete free- 
dom for the railways since the beginning of the industry; 
and there would be few to advocate so much freedom, 
even today. But, in addition, the railroads up till a few 
decades ago had a substantial monopoly of transporta- 
tion and very complete regulation of them became gen- 
erally accepted. This intensive regulation has since per- 
sisted although the justification for it has vanished. 

The nub of inter-railroad competition is the relation 
of price to cost of railroad service—a fact which has 
been largely obscured by the lack of cost-finding by the 
railroads. There has been objection to such railroad 
cost-finding, because so many railroad costs are “com- 
mon” or “joint.” 

Times have changed, however, Professor Healy indi- 
cated. The railroads’ new competitors do not have so 
many “common” costs-—a far larger proportion of theirs 
are “direct.” With no passenger service, truck operators 
have no problem of separating freight and passenger 
costs. But the railroads still seem to prefer to look to 
overall results—hoping these will be satisfactory, regard- 
less of the relative profitability or unprofitability of any 
particular rate. 

The “load factor” is an important consideration in the 
cost of a particular transportation service—yet, at least 
until relatively recently, the railroads have frequently) 
very largely ignored it. For example, until the thirties, 
the railroads charged the same passenger fare in coaches 
and Pullmans, despite the much more favorable load fac- 
tor obtained with coaches. 


Competition Sacrificed 


There was little practical objection to railroad neglect 
of the cost-rate relationship up to a few decades ago 
but this neglect was poor preparation for conditions thal 
were to come; and which now are with us. The railroads, 
with some rates far above their costs, provide an “um- 
brella” for their new competitors. This situation is 
changing—as witness the railroads all-commodity or any- 
commodity rates, and their uniform charges regardless 
of contents for moving truck-trailers on flat cars. It 
would appear, said Professor Healy, that a lessening of 
regulatory restrictions would encourage the railroads 
to get more actively into competition based on competi- 
live costs; and this would be a good thing. 

As to how many competiiors there should be in the 
railroad industry, Professor Healy said that his studies 
indicated, on the average, that the smaller railroads ap- 
peared to get along net-earnings-wise somewhat better 
than the larger companies—sometimes, even, with much 
lower densities of traffic. This observation applies to 
freight traffic. As far as passengers go, Professor Healy 
would look with favor on concentrating the traffic on 
fewer routes, to secure heavier load factors. 

Professor Healy said that—on an international scale 
competition was now going on between those countries 
which are turning to socialization of their industry, and 
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those retaining private ownership to a large degree. As 
far as the transportation side of this competition is con- 
cerned, most countries, except on this continent, have 
gone to socialization (some highway services alone 
omitted, here and there). To the degree that we believe 
in private enterprise in this country, we should adopt 
those policies which indicate they will promote maximum 
efficiency under our system. His observation convinces 
him that—while there is some obvious duplication in ex- 
tensive inter-railroad competition—the cost of this 
duplication is a bargain price to pay for the greater 
efficiency in other respects that extensive inter-company 
competition brings. 

Professor Healy made quite a study of the British 
railways back in the twenties, after they'd been merged 
from over 100 companies into 4 regional systems. 
There was so little competition left on the British 
railways after their merger into 4 regional systems, he 
said, that there wasn’t enough left to fight for, when 
the proposal was made to abolish competition altogether, 
by socialization. 

Mr. White said he did not believe it was practicable 
to have complete freedom of rate competition as be- 
tween railroads—for the simple but cogent reason that 
public policy cannot permit an essential railroad to shut 
up shop merely because it has failed to compete success- 
fully. Since there must be some check on railroad pricing 
beyond that provided by competition, it follows that 
some degree of regulation of inter-railroad competitive 
practices must probably be maintained. 

He believes, however, that the railroads should be 
permitted and encouraged to combine their passenger 
services—this being a special problem because of its 
deficit status and because there isn’t enough total traffic 
left to provide economical load factors for parallel serv- 
ices. He hopes the new trains that are coming along 
will be successful in reducing costs and attracting more 
traffic, but he does not believe that they alone are going 
to solve the problem of the passenger deficit: a consider- 
able reduction of competition, in his opinion, will also 
be necessary. In addition, the railroads must continue 
their efforts to abandon unprofitable services. As far as 
the size of companies is concerned, Mr. White said the 
chief difficulty of the large company is that of effective 
internal communication. 

Mr. Hersey, discussing competition among water car- 
riers, said—rather than regulating the unregulated, his 
prescription would be to deregulate the regulated. The 
(Continued on page 60) 





ARE TRUCKERS “COMMON 
CARRIERS”? 


Truckers are not the same kind of common ear- 
riers that railroads are. Truckers have their pet 
customers and if anybody else wants their service, 
they are apt to say they’re too busy. Shippers are 
peculiar in their attitude toward truckers and rail- 
roads. If a trucker refuses to serve them, they don’t 
complain—but if a railroad can’t give them a ear 
when they want it, they get on the phone to the 
regulatory authorities at once. Such was the report 
of E. S. Loughlin, chairman of the Connecticut Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, to the A.S.T.&T. 








WHY RAILROADS 

SUPPORT AN UP-TO-DATE 

TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 


Consider the extraordinary situation that the railroads of 
this country face today. 


Here is a fundamental industry, performing a service 
essential in peace and irreplaceable in war; which directly 
employs over one million people; which provides, main- 
tains and improves, at its own expense, the roadways and 
other extensive facilities which it uses — and which pays 
taxes on those roadways and facilities. Here is an indus- 
try operating with constantly increasing efficiency; which 
is conservatively financed, with a steadily decreasing 
total of fixed charges. 


Yet here is an industry which earns a return on invest- 
ment of only about 3% per cent — among the very lowest 
of all industries; an industry so restricted by the applica- 
tion of laws governing transportation that frequently it 
is not permitted to price its services on a competi- 
tive basis. 
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How can such a.situation have arisen in a nation devoted to 
the classic concepts of free enterprise and equal opportunity? 
An important part of the answer is clearly indicated 
by the recent report of the Presidential Committee on 
Transport Policy and Organization created last year by 
President Eisenhower. This Committee consisted of five 
members of the President’s Cabinet and two other high 
government officials. It was charged with responsibility 
for making “a comprehensive review of over-all federal 
transportation policies and problems.” 
The report of the Committee, released by the White 
House in April, opens with this sentence: 


“Within the short span of one generation, this country 
has witnessed a transportation revolution. 


“During this same period,” the report continues, “gov- 
ernment has failed to keep pace with this change . . . 
regulation has continued to be based on the historic 
assumption that transportation is monopolistic despite 
the . . . growth of pervasive competition. The disloca- 
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tions which have emerged from this intensified competi- 
tion, on the one hand, and the restraining effects of 
public regulation on the other, have borne heavily on 
the common-carrier segment of the transportation 
industry ... 
“In many respects, government policy at present pre- 
vents, or severely limits, the realization of the most 
economical use of our transportation plant.” 

To the end that all forms of transportation should be de- 

veloped to their greatest economic usefulness, the Cabi- 

net Committee recommended, among other things, that: 
“Common carriers . . . be permitted greater freedom, 
short of discriminatory practices, to utilize their eco- 
nomic capabilities in the competitive pricing of their 
service...” 


Legislation to give effect to Committee recommendations 
has been introduced in Congress. 

Passage of this legislation would not give railroads any 
rights that other forms of transportation do not already 
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have or would not receive. The legislation recognizes that 
each of the competing forms of transportation has ad- 
vantages in handling different kinds of shipments, moving 
between different points and over different distances. It 
proposes that each type of carrier be given the freest 
opportunity to do the job it can do best, at the lowest 
reasonable cost. 

That’s the way toward the best and most economical 
service, to the benefit of businessmen and taxpayers — 
and of the consuming public which, in the end, pays all 
transportation costs. 


For full information on this vital subject write for the 
booklet, “WHY NOT LET COMPETITION WORK?” 


Association of American Railroads 
740 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D.C. 





Easier, safer loading and unloading 


Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 
products in General American Airslide* Cars is 
safer, easier—and costs less! 
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Over 1000 Airslide Cars now in service or on order. 
A small blower is a!l you need to unload cars into any 
conveying system. Write for bulk shipping information 


on your products. 





MSENERAL/ GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 

















AIRSLIDE CARS— now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products. 
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what good Is 


half a wheel? 


Good enough to show in cross section the 
soft gray iron hub metal which is easily machinable. 


This means faster and less costly mounting on axles. 


And good enough to show the extreme hardness of 
the white metal (chilled iron) that gives maximum service 


with minimum loss of metal, and assures retention 


of rotundity throughout the long life of the wheel. 


The improved AMCCW wheel, adopted in 1950, has a better 
distribution of metal from hub to flange to withstand the stresses 
developed under today’s operating conditions. Originally 

a theory, backed by laboratory tests, this is now a fact backed by 
the performance of over five million of these wheels in service. 


A spectacular reduction in failures, combined with the advantage 
. , , tr of fewer loose chilled wheels and far less derailments charged 
roduction of chilled car wheels in 23 cities Ph Q 
throughout the U. S. assures quick, low cost to worn flanges, has given the chilled car wheel a safety record 
delivery from the AMCCW plant near you. unequalled in freight car service. 


Available locally 


pant >), ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


Low jhe — | 445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 





prcireshagitae (@ } Albany Car Wheel Co. + ACF Industries, Inc. 
ree see : " Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. + Griffin Wheel Co. 


AMCCW plant inspection : 
Easie: shop handling Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. » Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 
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FEW FRIENDS FOR PRESENT CONTROLS 





(Continued from page 55) 


inland waterway carrier business is booming—from 17 
billion ton-miles in 1942 to 80 billion in 1954. Only a 
handful of these carriers handling a small fraction of the 
total business, are now regulated. 

Mr. Dearing said that the Cabinet Committee Report 
gave needed recognition to some shortcomings in con- 
temporary government policy toward transportation. This 
policy, in his opinion, has been lacking in precision. It 
has taken little account of the existence of competition 
or the constructive possibilities inherent in its existence. 

Government restricts transportation with one hand— 
with the other it engages in extensive transport promo- 
tion. The conflict in policy fails to give the public the 
full benefit which would come from either all-out regu- 
lation or all-out competition. Transportation policy has 
been a problem in every country, and most of them have 
gone to socialization as a remedy. But there is no need 
to resort to that expedient here—that is, if policy as re- 
gards regulation is modified to conform to facts. 

Improvement of highways and inland waterways has 
traditionally been a government function, the speaker 
went on to say. This same practice has now been applied 
to air transportation. Whether this practice, on the 
vastly extended scale at which it is now occurring, is 
compatible with continued competitive private ownership 
of transportation depends entirely on the degree to which 
government recoups its expenditure by charges levied 
on the users of the facilities it provides. As far as inter- 
national air and water line service is concerned, the 
speaker did not see continuing subsidies as presenting 
any particular problem to domestic privately financed 
transportation—and he believed some reduction in com- 
petition in such services would be justified, in order to 
minimize the subsidy cost. 


Cost Differences Fundamental 


A difficulty in competition between railroads and other 
methods of transport lies in the fundamental differences 
in their cost characteristics. (For instance, practically all 
expenses of truck operation are “direct,” and vary in 
ratio to truck-mileage—while a large part of railroad ex- 
“overhead” and goes on continually, with no 
variation depending on traffic volume.) The railroad 
rate structure, and particularly the general rate level, 
used to be the ICC’s primary concern—but now mini- 
mum rates of competing agencies have become a major 
problem. The problem is further complicated by sub- 
sidies, e.g., to water carriers. It is difficult for the ICC 
to take subsidies into account—hence, in prescribing 


pense is 


minimum rates for competing agencies of transportation, 
it may run the risk of directing traffic to an agency with 
higher total costs. 

Government has singularly failed to provide an environ- 
ment in which genuine private enterprise in transporta- 
tion can thrive. As long as government has no settled 
policy of collecting from users the full cost of the trans- 
portation facilities it provides, investors and managers 
of privately supported transportation cannot plan ahead 

-they do not know what kind of subsidies their com- 


petitors are going to be getting a decade hence. Hence, 
it is hard to estimate how much traffic the various 
agencies can count upon. 

In this important area the ICC has developed no con- 
sistent principles: Sometimes it allows a competitor to 
give full effect to his lower costs in making rates. At 
other times it restrains him—to prevent him from cap- 
turing too much (or perhaps any at all) of the traffic 
which he can move more economically than his competi- 
tors. The ICC is in the “untenable role” of deciding 
what constitutes a “fair share” of traffic for the several 


agencies. 
An Artificial Environment 


In Mr. Dearing’s opinion, there has been undue delay 
in trusting to wholesome competition to settle the ques- 
tion of what agency shall get what traffic—and too much 
reliance on regulation, which obviously is not going to 
be able to produce an economic solution to this problem. 
Mr. Dearing would retain enough regulation to assure 
continued common carrier service and to restrain arbi- 
trary discrimination by these carriers—but, beyond that, 
he’d trust largely to competition rather than regulation 
to decide the issue. 

Mr. Damon said that he agreed with most of Mr. 
Dearing’s analysis—in particular that he believed some 
degree of regulation is necessary in order to continue the 
common carriers in the necessary function they are per- 
forming. 

However, he did not agree with the implication 
in Mr. Dearing’s suggestion that competition should 
be minimized in the nation’s international air services 
—as an economy measure. As a matter of fact, he said, 
the establishment of competition in this country’s over- 
seas air services has had the effect of greatly reducing 
operating costs—and hence the amount of subsidy neces- 
sary to sustain the service. He emphatically agreed with 
Mr. Dearing when he said that regulation was going too 
far when it took upon itself the function of dividing 
trafic between the competing agencies. 

Presiding at the Boston session was the A.S.T.&T. 
president, C. J. Goodyear (traffic manager, Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co.), who shared the dais with 
Robert J. Bayer (editor, Traffic World), chairman of the 
board of the society. E. V. Murphy (assistant vice-presi- 
dent, New Haven) was general chairman of the confer- 
ence; and William H. Day, manager of transportation 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, was toastmaster at 
the two luncheon sessions. The newly named dean of 
Harvard Business School, Stanley F. Teele, welcomed 
the visitors at their opening session. 





AMERICA MUST MAKE UP ITS MIND 


One of the problems that Americans have got to 
resolve in the next ten years is whether or not they 
are going to continue to have common carrier trans- 
portation service. If they decide they want to keep 
on having it, then they have got to give the common 
carriers conditions which will protect them from irre- 
sponsible competition by private carriers. Such was 
the admonition of Charles Dearing of the Brookings 
Institution to A.S.T.&T. members. 
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KEEPING THE Standard UP 
keeps the price down! 


Experience has taught us that a quality item shown above is a good example. It is lighter for 
not only lasts longer, but delivers more efficient equal strength, stronger for equal weight. It 
service during its lifetime. adds structural rigidity to the car. It costs less 


The Standard DIAGONAL PANEL ROOF to buy and use, and it makes money for the road 





by keeping cars on the line, producing. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICE: 4527 Columbia Avenue, Hammond, Indiana 


New York . Chicago * St. Paul ° San Francisco 


Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Co., (Canada) Ltd. 


Sun Life Building, Montreal MANUFACTURERS OF—Standard Improved Dreadnaught Ends—The Standard Diagonal Panel 


Roof — Standard Metal Floor Protectors — Standard Coupler Operating Device — Standard 
Positioning Device with Coupler Height Adjustment—and The Standard Wheel Truing Machine. 





Organizations 





(Continued from page 16) 

Central; and W. T. Wilson, assistant 
vice-president-personnel, Canadian Na- 
tional. Information about the group, 
its activities, and the meeting, is avail- 
able from D. N. S. Robertson, Person- 
nel Department, Canadian Pacific, 
Windsor Station, Montreal, Que. 


The Pacific Railway Club _ will 
hold a dinner meeting at the Mart 
Club, San Francisco, at 6:45 p.m., 
September 22; speaker will be Russell 
Bjorn, public relations counsel and 
manager-director, Woodwork Institute 
of California. 


Traffic 





Avis Announces “Rent Here, 
Leave it There” Service 


Establishment of a nationwide “rent 
it here. leave it there” plan was an- 
nounced last week by Richard S. Robie, 
president of Avis Rent-A-Car System. 
Under the plan a traveler can rent an 
automobile at any Avis station in the 
U.S. and leave it at any other Avis 
office. The Avis firm then returns the 
car to its original base. 

The plan, Mr. Robie said. is pri- 
marily designed for short-trip con- 
venience. Pointing out that many busi- 
ness men need an automobile to cover 
their territory but do not have time 
to drive both ways. Mr. Robie said 
his organization’s new plan permits a 
salesman to take a train or airplane 
to a central point in his territory, pick 
up a rental automobile at the terminal 
and proceed on his calls by automobile, 
which he may leave at his last stop. 


New Facilities 





PRR Modernizes Freight 
Station in Toledo 


Faster handling of local freight by 
as much as 24 hours was promised by 
the Pennsylvania in announcing that 
its newly modernized freight station 
at Olive and Water streets, Toledo, 
will go into operation September 19. 
With the $150,000 remodeling job com- 
pleted, the PRR said it would im- 
mediately abandon its old Monroe 
Street station. That ancient landmark 
will be razed and the property of more 
than an acre converted to a_ public 
parking lot some time this fall. 

Pennsylvania officials pointed out 
that the parking facility, just a block 


from the edge of the shopping district, 
would provide much needed relief for 
present downtown parking congestion. 
Contracts for the parking concession 
already have been let. The move also 
will improve street traffic conditions 
near the old station. Trucks no longer 
will be parked in loading zones ex- 
tending onto Water and Monroe streets, 
and 60% of the freight cars formerly 
moved down PRR tracks on Water 
Street will be eliminated. 

The new station has off-street load- 
ing docks and parking area for cus- 
tomers and employees. The Water 
Street track will continue in limited 
use to give direct service to half a 
dozen industries. 

W. G. Dorwart, superintendent of 
the railroad’s Eastern Division, said: 
“We consider this move to be not only 
a great civic improvement in Toledo, 
but a further indication of our re- 
newed campaign to improve service 
to our merchandise freight customers 
here. We are now looking forward to 
a renovation of our passenger station. 
Installation of new boilers some time 
this fall will be the first step.” 

Mr. Dorwart said that in addition 
to the freight station operation. the 
Olive Street building will provide head- 
quarters for the telephone and signal 
inspector and maintenance force, office 
of the district claim agent and a room 
for employee safety meetings. Ninety 
per cent of rehabilitation work was done 
by regular maintenance forces of the 
railroad, with all materials being ob- 
tained from local suppliers. 


Financial 





Examiners Recommend ICC 
Approval of IT Purchase 
Examiners Paul C. Albus and G. M. 


Eddy have recommended that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approve 
the purchase of the Illinois Terminal 
by an ll-road group forming the 
Illinois-Missouri Terminal. 

The examiners specifically recom- 
mended that the commission approve 
issuance by the IIlinois-Missouri of 
$20,000 of common stock consisting of 
2,000 shares at $10 per share, these 
shares to be sold to the member roads. 

The roads participating are the Balti- 
more & Ohio; Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois; Burlington; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; 
""nois Central (parent of Mississippi 
Valley Corporation) ; Litchfield & Madi- 
son; Nickel Plate; Frisco; Wabash; 
Rock Island and New York Central. 
The examiners recommended that the 
Alleghany Corporation and Pennsy]- 
vania be authorized to acquire indirect 
control by virtue of their control of 
the New York Central and Wabash, 
respectively. 

As part of the transaction, Illinois- 
Missouri proposes to sell to the Bi-State 
Agency for $13,500,000 the McKinley 


Bridge Property at St. Louis which it 
would operate under lease. This sum 
would be paid in cash to TIlinois 
Terminal in addition to $6,515,635 to 
be borrowed. 

As to the opposition of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, the examiners stated 
that Illinois Terminal had rejected its 
purchase offer and had the right to 
accept that of Illinois-Missouri. They 
noted that TP&W was invited to partici- 
pate in the group purchase and held 
that the new capital made available 
will benefit the road. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—Stockholders will vote December 1 
on a proposal to split the common 
stock two-for-one. The split, which 
would require ICC approval, would 
become effective in January 1956. Pres- 
ent common shares outstanding total 
1,460,788, Last week the siock was 
selling at about $98 a share. 


Toledo, Peoria & Western.— 
Joint Control Plan—The ICC has 
granted the Rock Island and the Nicke! 
Plate permission to intervene in op- 
position to the proposed acquisition of 
the TP&W by the Santa Fe and Penn- 
sylvania (Railway Age, July 18, page 
14). Both the Nickel Plate and Rock 
Island informed the commission that 
if sale of TP&W stock is permitted they 
wish to participate on an equal basis 
with the Santa Fe and PRR and any 
other roads authorized to take part in 
the proposed purchase. 

The Illinois Central also intervened 
in the case, requesting the ICC to pro- 
tect its existing connections with the 
TP&W for interchange of traffic. 

The cities of Peoria, Ill., and Keo- 
kuk, Ia., and the Keokuk Chamber of 
Commerce and the Hubinger Company 
of Keokuk also intervened in support 
of the purchase plan. 

The Santa Fe-Pennsylvania plan, now 
before the commission for approval. 
would have the Santa Fe sell to the 
PRR at $135 per share half of the 
90,000 outstandiny shares of TP&W 
stock. The Santa Fe informed the com- 
mission it has entered purchase agree- 
ments with holders of 99.2% of the 
TP&W stock and expects to acquire the 
balance. The cost to the two roads 
would be $6,075,000 each. 


Dividends Declared 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—25¢, payable 
September 29 to holders of record September 19 

ELMIRA & WILLIAMSPORT.—$1.19, sermianrva! 
payable November 1 to holders of record 
October 20. 

PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON.—$2.50, avorterl’, 
payable October 10 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 30. 

SOUTHERN.—Mobile & Ohio stock certificates 
$2, semiannual, pavable October 1 to holders of 
record September 15. 


Security Price Averages 


Sent. Prev. lost 
13 Week Yeor 
A ge price of 20 repre- 
pose railwav stocks 97.59 96.27 70.54 


A e price of 20 repre- 
pone railway bonds 98.56 98.42 96.25 
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A SAFER PLACE FOR YOUR MONEY... 


is in Fairbanks-Morse Train Masters, 
which monthly are proving that power 


I ia. s 60d bn ak ek0sccb ceded cesesés 
your soundest motive power buy 


@) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the bes? 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES « RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT ¢ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS + SCALES + WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * MAGNETOS 





Move your freight cars 


with trouble-free 


How R-S Journal Stops and Satco lining metal 
can reduce journal box servicing and maintenance 


requirements... can speed up train departures 
and eliminate need for servicing en route. 


aTco and R-S Journal Stops make the conventional 
S waste pack an efficient lubricator. They give better 
bearing performance at the same time they reduce existing 
maintenance and servicing requirements. They eliminate 
old problems and do not add any new ones. 


Equip all cars in a consist with Satco and Journal Stops 
and journal box inspection could be on a periodic basis 
— would not be required after each humping or switching 
operation. 


The reasons: First, you seldom have to adjust packing 
and actual adjustment takes less time; second, you keep 


View of R-S Journal Stop installation with box jacked and bear- 
ing, wedge and packing removed, Note shims which permit 
maintaining nominal clearance on undersize journals. 


more oil in the packing, get constant lubrication; and 
third, bearings run cooler increasing vital oil film thick- 
ness. 


R-S Journal Stops keep the packing right where it be- 
longs—1” below the journal center line. Time and again 
road service tests with Journal Stops have proved that 
packing is undisturbed even after trips of 5000 miles or 
more. Without R-S Journal Stops, whenever there’s a road 
or switching impact, or heavy brake application, you 
force the axle out from under the bearing. That crushes 
the dust guard, forces the box to rise, and squeezes the 
packing against the bottom of the journal — squeezes the 


* 


« 


Two of bearings removed after 38 months service in freight car 
equipped with R-S Journal Stops. All bearings were in such ex- 
cellent condition they were reapplied. Crown has extended to 
point where it is wider than required for ‘fitted’ bearings — but 
lining has not overrun. 





MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION 
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TO DESTINATION 


journal boxes! 


oil out of the packing, too. This loose oil is free to splash 
out the back or front of the box — sometimes does before it 
can be reabsorbed. 


Journal Stops prevent all that. For more miles than 
necessary to cross the country, you can maintain oil-to- 
packing saturation ratios of better than 2.75 to one—more 
than adequate to lubricate efficiently. And because you 
don’t compress the packing, you maintain constant jour- 
nal-to-packing pressures — assure a constant feed of oil to 
the bearing. 


WHAT SATCO CAN DO 


Use Satco-lined bearings and R-S Journal Stops, and you 
lick the major problems that lead to bearing troubles. 
Bearings run about 20° cooler on Satco. You get lower 
operating temperature, higher operating oil viscosity, and 
a thicker film of oil. That all adds up to increased opera- 
ting safety and better bearing performance. 


Satco has a melting point 150° higher than standard 
AAR babbitt. It’s harder and stronger at elevated temper- 


ULTIMATE COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH 
AT NORMAL AND ELEVATED TEMPERATURES 
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Ultimate Compressive Strength, Lb. per Sq. In. 


5070 100 150 200 250 300 
Degrees Fahrenheit 


Ultimate compressive strength of Satco is higher at elevated 
temperatures but approximately same as other lining metals at 
starting temperatures. This assures high degree of conformability. 


atures. In the laboratory and on the road Satco has ac- 
tually been run at temperatures of 400° F. with no effect 
on the bearing. That means high resistance to lint wipers 
and thread risers. 


DYNAMIC LOAD FACTORS AND BEARING LIFE 


R-S Journal Stops reduce dynamic load factors and Satco 
takes the toughest load you'll have. With Journal Stops 
the bearing always takes the load in the crown where it 
should, and Satco’s extra strength at high temperatures 
assures added resistance to both wear and load. That 
means far longer bearing life—no spread linings, no 
cracked or shelled-out linings. 


With Journal Stops you also get reduced and more 
uniform wheel flange wear, and the prospects are for 
reduced center pin wear and a lower mortality rate for 
coil springs. In fact, you cut truck maintenance costs all 
along the line—get big savings for a very small investment. 


Of all the many developments designed to reduce hot 
boxes, R-S Journal Stops and Satco are the only ones 
which require no special maintenance or precautions and 
introduce no new problems to car servicing forces. They 
put the selection of any alternate type lubricator on a 
purely economic basis. Also you still have all the other 
advantages which low-cost solid bearings bring to railroad 
rolling stock. You can take the maximum load, and make 
the fastest schedule. Lading gets the smoothest ride. You 
save excess dead weight per car and get the lowest running 
resistance in pounds per ton. Best of all, you'll be sure 
of the kind of bearing performance you want at the lowest 
possible cost. Magnus Metal Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6; or 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Solid Bearings 








Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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one of these C-E standard boilers is.... 
DESIGNED FOR YOUR PLANT 


If your steam needs range between 4,000 and 120,000 pounds meet almost any standard requirement. 
per hour, one of these versatile C-E Boilers will give you eco- 
nomical, standout performance. For while they are standard 
in design (which means lower first cost and proven perform- 
ance), they’re still flexible enough to be easily adapted to 





4 C-E Vertical Unit Boiler, Type VU-55 


The VU-55 Boiler is available in six sizes ranging from 50,000 to 
120,000 lb of steam per hr. It is designed for two pressure ranges — 
up to 250 psig and to 500 psig. These units are arranged for the 
application of superheater surface and heat recovery equipment 
if desired, VU-55 Boilers are designed for the pressure firing of 
oil or gaseous fuel and require no induced draft fan. They are 
equipped with tangential burners and tangent tube furnace walls 
to assure a level of performance which compares favorably with 
modern utility practice. The VU-55 Boiler is bottom supported 
requiring no supporting steel structure. The absence of exterior 
ductwork permits a smooth, streamlined exterior which is both 
attractive and practical. 







Chances are that one of the C-E standard boilers is the 
answer to your steam needs. But whatever they may be, C-E 
can fill them. For C-E Boilers are made in sizes and types for 
any capacity —for any pressure — any fuel or method of firing. 























This completely shop-assembled boiler is available in fourteen 
sizes from 4,000 to 40,000 pounds of steam per hour . . . for oper- 
ating pressures up to 500 psi... for pressure firing of liquid or 
gaseous fuels. The VP Boiler has more water-cooled area per cubic 
foot of furnace volume than any other boiler of its size and type. 
The large lower drum —30-inch diameter — permits a simple, sym- 
metrical tube arrangement . . . greater water storage capacity... 
easy access for washing down or inspection. A centrifugal fan, 
which operates at low speed and is exceptionally quiet in opera- 
tion, is standard equipment. The simple baffle arrangement results 
in low draft loss . . . simple soot blowing . . . no dead pockets 
. .. high heat absorption. The VP is enclosed in a reinforced gas- 
tight, welded steel casing, and shipped completely assembled with 
firing equipment, fittings and forced draft fan. For foundation, it 


C-E Package Boiler, Type VP P 
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needs only a simple concrete slab. 






































q C-E Vertical Unit Boiler, Type VU-10 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CANADA: COMBUSTION ENGINEERING-SUPERHEATER LTD. 
STEAM GENERATING UNITS; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; B-852B 
FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; DOMESTIC WATER HEATERS; SOIL PIPE : 







The VU-10 is available in nine sizes from 10,000 to 60,000 pounds of 
steam per hour .. . for operating pressures up to 475 psi. . . superheat 
to 200° F in 20,000-60,000 lb range ... for solid, liquid, or gaseous 
fuels. This boiler is a completely standardized design adaptable to 
many conditions. It is bottom-supported and needs no outside support- 
ing steel. It operates efficiently over a wide range of output, and is easy 
to operate and to maintain. All parts are easily accessible for inspec- 
tion. The VU-10 is a complete unit—boiler, furnace, setting, fuel- 
burning equipment, controls, forced draft, heat recovery equipment 
(if desired). Regardless of fuel, the same general cross-sectional 
arrangement of drums, convection bank and furnace wall cooling is used. 
Uniform design through each transverse section assures even water 
level in the drum and uniform expansion. 
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Photo courtesy of General Railway Signal Co. 


What never stops “working on the railroad”? 


Look at that signal. There’s your 
answer. 

Signals are always working to speed 
train movements and to increase rail- 
roading safety. Twenty-four hours a 
day, without interruption. 

And — although storms or accidents 
may knock out the source of electrical 
power ordinarily supplied for its opera- 
tion — there’s little danger that a signal 
won’t work. 

If “line” power fails, a standby 
battery unit automatically takes 
over the load. 

Many standby units are powered by 
nickel-iron-alkaline storage batteries 
developed by Thomas A. Edison. These 


batteries employ nickel active material 


ANCO 
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and nickel flake in the positive element. 
No matter how often they get used 
they’re always on the ready! 

Nickel -iron-alkaline batteries 
don’t deteriorate when idle. Don’t 
freeze. And can’t be damaged by the 
overcharging that usually occurs in 
this kind of service. 

Their rugged steel cell containers as 
well as all structural parts of the cells 
are protected by an adequate deposit 
of nickel. To meet certain specialized 
requirements, the cell containers are 
sometimes made entirely of Monel®. 

In general, nickel strengthens 


and toughens other metals, and 
imparts to them added corrosion 
resistance. 

If you have a problem in which cor-. 
rosion or ability to withstand stresses 
or fatigue at normal, high or low tem- 
peratures are troublesome factors, let’s 
talk it over. Two minds are better than 
one, and we may be able to help you 
find how nickel or a nickel ailoy can 
solve a troublesome problem for you. 

Write for... List A of available 
publications. It includes a simple form 
that makes it easy for you to outline 
your problem. 


Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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Tredway, Shea Promoted 
In SP’s New PR Set-Up 
Jurisdiction over advertising and pub- 


lic relations matters in the new System 
Passenger Traffhic-Public Relations De- 














Claude E. Peterson 
















Fred Q. Tredway 









jJ. G. Shea 


partment of the Southern Pacific has 
been assigned to Fred Q. Tredway. 
Mr. Tredway, general advertising 
manager of the SP since 1930, has 
been promoted to asistant to vice- 
president in the new department, which 


68 


is headed by Vice-President Claude 
E. Peterson (Railway Age, August 29, 
page 43). 

Other shifts in the SP public rela- 
tions staff include the assignment of 
J. G. Shea as general public relations 
manager, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. Mr. Shea has been manager 
of public relations for SP’s southerr 
district at Los Angeles. 

Erle Heath, E. G. Fitzpatrick, and 
S. T. Moore have been named assist- 
ant general public relations managers. 

A. L. Kohn, assistant general adver- 
tising manager, has been promoted to 
advertising manager. J. R. Lehmann 
becomes assistant advertising manager. 





ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—D. B. 
Lacy, assistant superintendent motive 
power, Southern division, at Waycross, 
Ga.. has been appointed superinten- 
dent motive power of that division. 

H. W. Pinner, assistant to general 
superintendent transportation at Wil- 
mington, N.C., has been named staff 
assistant, office of the president, at that 
point. 

D. A. Lockfaw, assistant auditor 
passenger receipts, has been appointed 
auditor passenger receipts, at Wilming- 
ton, N.C., succeeding I. M. Craig, 
who retired August 31, after more than 
48 years with the ACL. G. A. Hard- 
wick, chief clerk, office of auditor 
passenger receipts, at Wilmington, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Lockfaw as assistant auditor 
passenger receipts. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.— 
Francis Arthur Gaffney, general 
manager, department of road transport, 
Canadian National, at Montreal, has 
been appointed vice-president and gen- 
























Francis Arthur Gaf-ney 

eral manager of the GTW at Detroit, 
effective October 1, succeeding S. J. 
Massey, Jr., who has resigned .to 
become general manager of the New 
Haven. 

Mr. Gaffney was born at Brockville, 
Ont., May 6, 1904, and joined the 
operating department of the Grand 
Trunk (now CNR) there in 1920. He 
served in clerical and secretarial ca- 
pacities until 1938, when he joined 
the bureau of economics (now the de- 





























NEW HAVEN.—Samuel J. Massey, Jr., 
has been appointed general manager 
at New Haven, Conn., including juris- 
diction over the mechanical and en- 


gineering departments. Mr. Massey 
formerly was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Grand Trunk 
Western at Detroit. 





partment of research and development) 
at Montreal as a special assistant. Spe- 
cializing in economic analysis, Mr. 
Gaffney became chief of transport re- 
search of the system in 1950 and was 
appointed general manager of the de- 
partment of road transport when it 
was organized in 1953. 


RUTLAND.—Ray I. Nova, general 
agent at Chicago, has been transferred 
to New York. 


SAVANNAH & ATLANTA. — 
Russell D. Petersen has been ap- 
pointed general western agent at Chi- 
cago, succeeding George E. Ehlert, 
resigned. 


SEABOARD.—Fred Woods, die- 
sel supervisor (system), who was tem- 
porarily transferred to Savannah, Ga., 
May 16, has been reassigned to Hia- 
leah, Fla. 


TEXAS & PACIFIC.—Y. B. Lol- 
ley, assistant general agent at Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been named to the 
newly created position of general mer- 
chandise traffic agent at Dallas. 


WABASH.—Paul A. Spiegelberg, 
freight traffic manager at St. Louis, 
will retire October 1 after nearly 44 
years of service. 






OBITUARY 


Raymond D. Maloney, superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo and Cleveland 
division of the Nickel Plate, died 


September 4 at Conneaut, Ohio. 


Drennan J. Slater, 52, general 
solicitor for the Chicago & North 
Western at Chicago, died September 
7 when struck by a C&NW train at 
Evanston, Tl. 
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RAILWAY AGE 


A railroad 
moves only as fast 


as its communications 


Because a railroad can move no faster than its 
written or spoken words, the speed, efficiency and 
completeness of communications are all-important. 

Is your problem a complete communications 
system? “Off-line” traffic? Train movement control? 
Train make up? Freight car reporting? Car record- 
ing and accounting? Revenue auditing? 

To help solve those problems—at high efficiency 
and low cost—the Bell System provides a variety of 
services and facilities. And they are flexible so they 
can be adapted quickly as needs change. 

Your Bell Telephone company will work with 
you in developing the most efficient application of 
services and facilities to meet your communications 
needs. Call your Bell Telephone representative today. 
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J-M Gaskets provide 
lasting, positive seals 


From long experience in serving America’s 
leading railroads Johns-Manville has 
developed a broad line of packings and 
gaskets specially designed for Diesel 
locomotive service. They provide lasting 
positive seals against oil, steam or gas. 
They conform readily to warped or 
distorted surfaces. 


J-M Gaskets are available in 
many types and styles 


Materials include synthetic rubber, asbestos, 
metal-asbestos, solid metals and alloys. 
Your Johns-Manville Transportation 
Representative will be glad to talk with 
you about your gasket problems and 
suggest ways to get the most out of 
your gaskets or to help you select 

the most efficient and long- 

wearing gasket for your job. 

For further information, 

write Johns-Manville, Box 60, 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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| Original | pressure-spray cleaning by | Oakite | 
cuts equipment-washing costs | | 





Almost TEN years ago, Oakite FIRST pioneered 
the so-called pressure-spray system of cleaning 
and rinsing locomotive running gear and pas- 
senger cars. Today, many leading railroads are 
using this dependable Oakite system as standard 
procedure. 


Above, you see the Oakite system in action. This 
sturdy washing unit was built to specifications 
from Oakite blueprints. Entire unit was fabri- 
cated in the railroad’s own shops. 


Today, you can cut your equipment-washing costs 
by specifying Oakite pressure-spray cleaning and 
rinsing systems and by selecting any one of a wide 
variety of specialized Oakite cleaning compounds. 


One of the typical automatic cleaning methods available from 
Oakite. 


Drawings and data of time-proved Oakite pres- 
sure system cleaning are yours for the asking. 
Drop a line to Oakite Products, Inc., (Railway 
Division) 46 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Oakite gives you the IMPORTANT advantage 


CIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEay 
sPt Ng 


OAKITE. 


eee LOW-COST END RESULTS! 
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One of the 160 Uses of 
CONCRETE on Railroads 


NO. 27 OF A SERIES 


This 40- x 408-ft. concrete warehouse was built by 
the St. Louis Southwestern Ry. for handling mer- 
chandise for truck delivery in Dallas. Economy in 
construction was achieved through the “‘tilt-up”’ 
method. Wall panels were cast flat on the floor in 
simple edge forms and tilted up into final position. 


Concrete tilt-up warehouses are just one of more 
than 160 uses of portland cement and concrete which 
enable railroads to improve service, provide greater 
safety, save time and money. The moderate first cost 
of such concrete improvements—plus their long life 
and low maintenance cost—result in low annual cost. 
This saves money for other necessary budget items. 


Write for free literature on tilt-up construction 
methods. Distributed only in the U. S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A9c-26, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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D. W. Brosnan, v.p., Southern Railway, says*: 


“Tt is known that of all empty boxcars passing 
yards in transit, barely 15 percent are in condition 
for Class A loading. (Class A loadings are 70 
percent of the available boxcar traffic.) ...The 
down grading of boxcars comes primarily from 
poor condition of floors and side linings. The 
answer lies, obviously, in better floors and linings 
(with) sufficient strength to withstand the heavily 
concentrated loads of fork lifts . . . and free as 
possible of cracks and seams.” 


*“Some Obligations of Railroad Management”—Railway Pur- 
chases and Stores, March, 1955. 





Southern Railway 


finds the answer with N-S-F 


By ordering 1200 boxcars with NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING, this progressive carrier takes an 
important step to satisfy shippers. The secure steel construction of N-S-F, with the unique 
nailable steel grooves for blocking, eliminates costly out-of-service time caused by bad- 
order floors. And Naturally Shippers Favor N-S-F. 





Complete engineering and cost data 
saageoany sn | available from Stran-Steel Corporation, 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan. Sales rep- 


Rs 
ae > r resentatives in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
y PATENTED y/ 


St. Louis, Atlanta, Omaha, Denver, San 
Francisco, Montreal, and New York. 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING is made of low-alloy 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel—remarkably strong, STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


— wi se af avenge into channels, and UNIT OF 
welded together to form a unique nailing groove. 
Nail is clinched in tight grip of steel, yet can NATIONAL STEEL vile CORPORATION 


be readily removed. 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
PAVES THE WAY TO ALL-STEEL FREIGHT CARS 





55-SF-3A 
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® First to operate a dome diner in 
regular service, the Union Pacific now has the only 
aluminum dome cars in service. Built by ACF Industries, 
Inc., Union Pacific’s transcontinental domeliners have 
35 Waukesha Diesel-Enginator-equipped new alumi- 
num dome cars—l0 double-deck dome diners, 15 


observation dome cars, and 10 dome coaches. 


Electrical energy for each dome car’s 32-volt system 
is supplied by the Waukesha Diesel-Enginator—a 
complete power package. It has the constant, full 


capacity to meet the continual and heavy demands 


RAILWAY DIVISION 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
Largest Builders of mobile engine-driven 
Refrigeration and Generator Equipment 














under all operating conditions... without interruption 


... any time, anywhere. 


It is a complete, compact Diesel Engine and Gener- 
ator unit. A Waukesha 6-cyl., 60 hp liquid-cooled 
Diesel is direct-connected through a fluid-drive coup- 
ling to a 27 KW 40-volt DC fully enclosed ball- 
bearing generator. Assembled in a steel chassis, with 


a cushioned roll-out mounting. Send for Bulletins. 
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—And with the expanded use of low cost 


STANDARD 


| 


LUBRICATING OILS 


THESE ARE JUST 13 OF 140 RAILROADS SERVED BY STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


fuels, good lubrication is now more impor- 


tant than ever. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (indiana) 











‘Cell another C-D first’ 





CROSSINGS 
FROGS—SWITCHES 


Your Railroad Track Material requirements 
tailor-made exactly to specifications. 


NELSON IRON WORKS, backed by years 
of know-how in this highly specialized busi- 
ness, is a recognized leader in the field. 


VIBRATOR 
CONVERTERS 
NOW EQUIPPED 


WITH 45 SPOKANE STREET SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

















ALL PRODUCTS ARE MANUFACTURED IN THE 


AA hook bolt 
» | 


¢ This added feature has now been 
incorporated into the famous C-D dual 
vibrator circuit, which automatically and 
instantaneously switches over to 
emergency standby vibrator. 


e The C-D vibrator converter saves 60% on 
cost of initial installation; saves 50% yearly 
on maintenance; services itself en route. 


e Field-proved and accepted by over 60 
leading railroads. Used by 85% of 
Write for catalog to: America’s Class | 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation, Dept. RS-85 Railroads. 
Indianapolis Division, 2900 Columbia Avenve, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Affiliate Member A.A.R. 
your Lewis representative, or 
for samples, prices, full 


CORNELL-DUBILIER | - 


VIBRATOR CONVERTERS WITH RAILROAD DEPENDABILITY “4 BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
by the makers of world-famous C-D capacitors 504 Malcolm Ave. S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


PLANTS IN SO. PLAINFIELD, N. 2.; MEW BEDFORD, WORCESTER & CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; PROVIDENCE & HOPE VALLEY, 
®. 8. IMOIANAPOLIS, 1HO.; FUQUAY SPRINGS & SANFORD, M. C.; SUBSIDIARY: RADIART CORP. CLEVELAND, ©. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 











RAILWAY CARS 
All Types 
“Service Tested” 
FREIGHT CAR 
REPAIR PARTS 


For All Types of Cars 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 
Diesel-Electric 


General Office 

13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: Mitchell ina 


FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Used—As Is—Reconditioned 


RAILWAY TANK CARS 
-_ STORAGE TANKS 


Fone and 10,000-galion 
a ned and Tested 








SPECIAL OFFERING 


1—80-Ton 0-6-0 
Lima Steam Switching Lecomotive 
Excellent 1.C.C. Condition 








RAILS 


New or Relaying 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


New York Office 

50-c Church Street 

New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 

General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








FOR SALE 


2—Whiting Drop Pit Tables, 
35-Ton Type B, 2 screw, 
new. Bargains. 

2—Underwood Pin Truing Ma- 
chines, new 

2—Industrial 30-Ton Diesel loco. 
cranes. Bargains. 

1—Burro, ow 15 Crane, 

R. BOYER 

2005-13 we “Bellevue Street 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 





Sharfenberg Couplings ? 
@ They couple entirely automatically 


They offer o maximum of safety in service 


e 
@ They prevent accidents and increase profitableness 
€ r, | U @ They answer all purposes, as many special coupler 
types are available 
@ They have been giving satisfaction in service since 


many years 


Ask for our new catalogue which illy 
coupler types giving at 
and examples of their 


SCHARFENBERGKUPPLUNG GMBH 


BRAUNSCHWEIG 


Postal Address. Saizgitter-Watenstedt (Western Germany 


Chyp 


in all parts of the world 


strates our different 
the same time technical details 


application to rolling stock 

















BUY 
BONDS 














For Sale! 


Standard gauge, 


inets. 





U. S. TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


KITCHEN CAR 


In excellent condition—looks like new! 


LT. WT. 669004, ARA specifications, Timken 
roller bearing trucks and steel wheels. Cook’s quarters. 1 stain- 
less 6-burner oil range with 4 ovens, 1 stainless 6-hole warmer 
without pots, 1 sliding top cooling ‘box, 1 single wall sink & 
drain board, 3 Modine unit heaters, 1} 2-burner oil-fired water 
heater, 4 water storage tanks, 1 3- door ice box, 2 storage cab- 


Available for inspection in Baltimore. 


CURTIS STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4101 Curtis Avenue Curtis Bay, 
Baltimore 26, Maryland 
Telephone Curtis 7-3300 


WANTED 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER on 
railroad lecated in Great Lakes 
area. Possibilities for advance- 
ment. In reply give details as to 
experience, age, and salary re- 
quirements. 


Address Box 955, RAILWAY AGE, 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 








POSITION WANTED 


MR. F. J. CLARK, formerly Sales 
Engineer in the Railroad and 
Transit Divisions of the National 
Pneumatic Company, 
similar position with a reliable 


desires 


organization. 


Address 7710 West Catalpa Ave- 
nue, Chicago 31, Illinois. Phone 
NEwcastle 1-6264. 














FOR SALE 


R. R. EQUIPMENT 


Immediate Delivery 


e@ REPAIRED e REBUILT e or "AS IS" 
Hopper Cars—Tank Cars—Flat Cars—Gondola Cars 
50 and 70 Ton Capacities 


Tank Car Storage Tanks—Locomotives and Locomotive Cranes 
All work on cars executed in our own modern and well-equipped 


plant at Landisville (Lancaster County), Pennsylvania. 


RAIL & INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


30 Church Street 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


RR Yard & Shops 
LANDISVILLE, PA. 
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Better cleaning ...cleaning without oily after-film.... more economical 
cleaning... that’s the kind of cleaning you get when Turco-Solv goes to 
work on the brush holders on the main generator of a diesel power unit. 
Turco-Solv performance typifies the standards set by Turco compounds | 
developed especially for railroad use... standards that explain, when it 

comes to cleaning, why America’s leading railroads turn to Turco 
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Electron fast and relay sure, Syncro- 
scan sweeps aside old limitations of 
system speed, lifts traffic control out 
of the ’30’s and into the electronic age. 


Syncroscan can handle heavy traffic 
over hundreds of miles of multiple- 
track main line—even over an entire 
railroad—from one control office. 


A single Syncroscan system gives 
speed and capacity previously avail- 
able only with multiple systems. 
Syncroscan can control more traffic, 
over more track miles, at single-system 
cost than has ever before been possible. 


Syncroscan needs only 2 mally using relay control 
line wires, can operate with electronic indica- 
over existing lines with- tion, Syncroscan can be 
out interfering with their supplied for all-electronic 
present services. Nor- operation. 
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